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Flour Mill Location: 


The Changing Pattern 
(Sixth in the Series) 


By Fred Lukermann 


IM 7 The Importance of Soft |j 
| : Wheat Supplies , 








By James E. Skidmore 
(For the National Soft Wheat 


Millers Assn.) 
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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing Pure White Patent Rye ras '.  . 
7ure Light Patent Rye . ; 


demand for variety —earn premium profits, too! ? 
9ure Cream Rye 


Special Rye f Ihternationals — 


International produces the most ccmplete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available--anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 





of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





oe BURRUS WII AS Incorporated 
~ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J.P. BURRUS, rxcsoce A. H. FUHRMAN, wer ens a x won 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Aged 


oe 0d | : 9” KANSAS 
o insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption : ‘ 
To improve bakeshop performance : : 4 DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





POLAR BEAR ive Baan te 


If you want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a flour like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as consistent 
as any flour can. This famous brand has 
been made reliable, dependable and sure 
for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once tried, 


will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
a me CITY, KANSAS Neas MK 
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How Sam Mollett helps make 
Commander Larabee 


1 


to Bly fom 


"'There’s hardly a drop in a carload . . . even 
in sub-zero weather.’’ That’s Sam Mollett’s 
way of describing how Commander Larabee 
has eliminated condensation when loading 
cars of flour. 


‘‘We thought air conditioned bins would 
solve our condensation and caking problems,” 
adds Sam, “but they didn’t. A group of 

us finally came up with a couple 

ideas that minimize condensation 

troubles in our bulk cars... 

12 months of the year. This has 

been ‘top secret’ until now. 


wa 


"Our first idea was to load flour 
through jumbo-sized tubes 
under low pressure and to suck 
the moist air from the car after 
it was loaded. This helps cool 
flour and keeps car walls dry. 


“Results have been sensational. 
Your warehousemen will tell you 
that Commander Larabee bak- 
ing flours don’t cake... in 
June or January. 


“Little things like this take extra time .. . cost a little 
more, but we take pride in turning out the finest 
baking flour made anywhere. It is one of the extra 
values at no extra cost which make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from.” 


COMMANDER LARABEE Four im Bakery Flours! MINNEAPOLIS 
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SEAWAY—The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way was discussed at the latest 
meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn., at which time two 
main points of primary concern to 
the trade were developed; a report 
appears on 


Page 5 


AACC MEETING—One of the most 
diversified and practical programs 
ever presented before members of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is scheduled for the an- 
nual meeting in Washington on 
May 3-7 

Page 7 


CAPACITY PATTERNS—Another in 
a series of maps, with accompany- 
ing commentaries, to be published 
in The Miller on the changing pat- 
tern of flour mill location in the 
U.S. and Canada during the 20th 
Century, written by a specialist in 
economic geography and industrial 
location 


Page 12 


SOFT WHEAT—A complete text of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn.'s statement before the wheat 
subcommittee of the House agri- 
culture committee on production, 
supplies and usage appears on 


Page 20 


NEW PRODUCT—After more than 
three years of nutritional research 
a basic bread food has been de 
signed to meet the special nutri- 
needs of babies and young 
children up to six years of age 


Page 26 
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STRONTIUM-90 REPORTED 
IN CANADIAN FLOUR 


OTTAWA—The amount of stron- 
tium-90 recorded in Canadian flour 
has climbed from practically zero in 
1945 to a high of 22 units in the past 
year, according to a statement made 
in the House of Commons here on 
March 25 by J. W. Monteith, health 
minister. He said the level was still 
far from dangerous, 
conducted by the health department 
in 1956 and 1957 revealed only an av- 
erage amount of strontium-90 in the 
Canadian children = and 
adults. Similar investigations are be- 
ing continued, Mr. Monteith said. 


Investigations 


bones of 





Flour Shipments 


Decline at Vancouver 
VANCOUVER 


Difficulty in mov- 
ing flour to the Philippine Islands 
due to the foreign exchange permit 
tightening, resulted in Canadian flout 
shipments from this port in Janu- 
ary dropping to the lowest level in 
years 

January shipments to all countries 
were only 298,120 cwt 
with a monthly average for the yea! 
of more than 400,000 cwt and a 
movement of 517,990 cwt. in De 


compared 


cember 

Shipments to the Philippines in 
January were only 46,500 ewt., while 
the previous month the movement 
to that area was 282,690 cwt. Ship 
ments to other areas in January in- 
96,510 cwrt Central 


West Indies, 33 


clude Japan 
America, 50,960 
270: Hong Kong, 27,570; Pa 
16,560; Thailand, 11,620; Straits Set 
tlements, 8,440; India, 4,260; China 
1,980, and Colombia, 450 cwt 


nama 
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NEW STORAGE FACILITY 
WALLA WALLA, WASH Work 
on grading a 10-acre site at Wallula 
near here, for a new grain facility 
has been started. The area will house 
a 1.9 million bushel elevator to be 
constructed by Columbia Grain and 


Storage Co 


Pillsbury’s Mill in Ghana: 





Wheat, Wheat Flour and Their 


International Characteristics 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


MINNEAPOLIS — A_ spokesman 
for the Pillsbury Co. has disclosed 
that his company is considering 
construction of a flour mill in the 
new independent African nation of 
Ghana. (The Miller, March 24, page 
3.) Details have not been worked 
out and the project has not been fi- 
nalized, he stated. If the project 
goes through, it is likely that the 
mill will have a capacity in the re- 
gion of 3,000 to 4,000 ewt., basis 24 
hours’ working. 


WASHINGTON-—For many 
now ere has been an undercurrent 


years 
some segments of the 
leging that the inter 
of ownership is detri 
commodity producer 
n have 
riticism inthe past 
companies owned ol! 
‘ign nationals have 
o push the sales of 
rigin. Nothing could 
m the truth 

wheat is international in 
And the trade in flour is 
coming international, too 
es into world supply from 
rees and SU does flour 
flour have to be pro 

ty, by U.S. millers 

n the light of chan, 
ind one of those con 


rapid growth 


I 
to-date milling 
npete with U.S. flor 

same way that American 


from many 


flour 


continental 


The buil 
Ghar 
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Ross-Zimmerman Interests Purchase 
Control of Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Sale of 
the controlling interest in the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, to the 
Ross interests of Wichita, Welling- 
ton and Newton, Kansas, was an- 
nounced March $1. 


The Kansas Milling Co., one of the 
rger flour milling organizations in 
the country, operates mills at Wichi 
ta, and Moundridge 
Marion, Ohio, having a total capacity 
12.900 ewt. The firm has grain 
4 fac ities of 4,050,001 bu at 

s and about 1.1 million bushels in 

30 country elevators in southern Kan 


Kansas, and 


is. The company was founded in 
Wichita in 1906 by Henry Lassen and 
. Jackman, and control continued 
» families until this sale of 

tock 
Ross-Zimmerman 


interests 
the Kansas firm, direct 
t Ross of Newton 
Ross of Wichita, and 
i n Ross of Wellington 
American Flours, Inc., New 
Kansas; the Hunter Milling Co 
Wellingto Kansas: the Wichita 
(Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co., and 


eley it ral other points in 
Kan ! D. Zimmerman of 
EF. Zimmer 


(Kansas) 


Ster] Kansas, and I 
the Whitewater 


Co ire other majo 


tors of the buyin 
Ross of Wichita 
Hutchinson (son 
law Paul Ross) Hal Ros ol 
Wich mn of Carl Ross), Terrance 
McD ind Vincent Canzoneri of 
nd Frank G Ross ol Well 


n of Floyd Ross) 


pany , ae 
H. ‘I n of 


1, who joined the 
ling Co. in 1951, as presi 


; 


eneral manager and votin 
the majority stock inter! 
taining his rather substan 
s in the company and will 
direction of the 
reneral 


active 


president and 


famils 


family interests in the 


iin business originated 
e B. Ross 


farm r some years in central 


who engat 


Kansa 


member of the 


Pillsbury Co.—-through a barter deal 
underlines the international 
character of wheat and wheat flour 
in world markets 


basic 


Wheat League Activity 

A recent development in the inter 
national trading of grain has been the 
establishment of overseas offices by 
farmer-backed wheat 
leagues with the aim of setting forth 
the advantages and virtues of U.S 
wheat. They have energetically seized 
on the opportunities offered under 
the provisions of Public Law 480 to 
use counterpart funds for financing 
They also use their own funds _be- 
cause they are excellently financed 
by their farmer-supporters, But these 
efforts carry the implication that the 
rain export trade is unwilling or un 
able to push the sales of U.S. origin 
grain 


the various 


his thinking has been discussed 
with informed persons at the U.S. De- 
Agriculture persons 
connected with barter problems which 
have been a source of embarrassment 
to officials in the past. The Pillsbury 
mill in Ghana if the project goes 
through to fruition—-may be the cat- 


partment of 


alyst which will remove some of the 
objections to barter. At the 

l will help remove some 
unfounded and unwarranted 
segments of the 
rain export trade 


major 


ot some 


\t a recent meeting of the Grain 
& Feed National Assn in 
Washington, this reporter was a mem- 


Dealers 
ber of a discussion panel and took 
the opportunity to criticize the open- 
ing of wheat league offices in foreign 
nations, saying that they represented 
little more than a free ride for for- 
‘ n sales representatives who are 
col s in the marts of international 
commerce 
Obviously, these offices cannot re- 
place the established offices of the big 
export houses owned either in full 
or in part by U.S. nationals 
A state asked this 
rter if he intended to espouse the 
yn-owned international 
inference 
this inquiry continued the fiction that 
whned grain firms 
to the extent that such organizations 
exist 


representative 


ot tore 
export houses By 
internationally 


would promote the sale of for 


eign {§ n commodities over those 


produced in the U.S 

No Barriers for Wheat 
All grain their salt, 
1 competent to do business in world 
international 
n character because wheat is inter- 


firms worth 
in 
irkets ire basically 
national in character and recognizes 
no politica borders 
wheat, to example only one 
quality or quantity 
st be in the hands of the 


seasonanly 


vendor, at any day or time, available 
nation, no matte! 
whether the export principals happen 
to have ancestry dating back to the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers or be 
naturalized Americans born overseas 


for the 


importing 


One has only to sense the interna- 
tional character of wheat—and now 
thanks to the Pillsbury venture into 
barter, of wheat flour—to understand 
that fungible commodities recognize 
barriers and that the 
those commodities will 
CIPPERLY 


no political 
products of 
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Foreign Mill Building: A Position Clarified 


URING THE PAST few months, as a result 
D of letters from miller-friends in many over- 
seas countries, and from the comments of writers 
in milling journals abroad who quote The Miller, 
there appears to be some misunderstanding con- 
cerning our position on foreign mill building. Let 
this be clearly understood. We are not categorical- 
ly against foreign mill building by private enter- 
prise though we mourn the effort and money ex- 
pended on projects which do not appear to be 
economically justified 

This is how we established our position in an 
editorial on July 1, 1958: ‘“There is nothing in the 
book to stop private enterprise firms building flour 
mills anywhere in the world, provided they do not 
expect local governments to protect them with 
high tariffs and prohibitive embargoes on im- 
ported flour as in Haiti and Ecuador. There is 
nothing in the book to stop firms based in other 
countries—the U.S., Canada or elsewhere—doing 
the same thing. 

“But there should be something in the book to 
stop governments loaning money to foreign coun- 
tries to build or rehabilitate flour mills, as the 
U.S. has done in Korea and Pakistan, when the 
new or improved facilities compete directly with 
the plants of their own nationals engaged in es 
sential, reciprocal export business.” 

So, let it be stressed that our argument at that 
time—and would be again if the situation arose 
was directed at U.S. government participation in 
the financing of mills which would provide com- 
petition for its own exporting millers. The uproar 
engendered by American government activity in 
Korea, Pakistan and in Okinawa was such that 
similar monetary assistance is unlikely to be given 
again to any country. 


But with that danger out of the way, the fact 
must be faced that mills will be built in foreign 
markets by private enterprise, either local or for- 
eign-based. It is inevitable 

The argument « 
hardly likely to influence those people overseas 
who wish to build mills. There is almost no indus- 


{ “economic justification is 


try that can be justified on the basis of practical 
economics in any undeveloped country with the 
possible exception of one designed to process a 
local crop, which is now exported elsewhere fol 
processing. 

On the basis of straight economics, the U.S 
Canada and other developed countries should al 
ways do the manufacturing for these undeveloped 
countries and they should never have any industry 
at all. But who is going to sell that to a chauvin 
istic world? 

An undeveloped country, bugged with the de 
sire for industrialization, has to start somewhere 
Since most of them usually import large quantities 
of flour, to them a flour mill seems natural. It is 
basic to their existence 

It seems inevitable that more North American 
millers will move into foreign mill building activi 
ty, particularly in markets where they enjoy ma 


jor export business, and which they are in dange 
of losing. Since someone must sell the flour, a North 
American miller may rightly feel he should be 
that someone. As John Cipperly points out in his 
thoughtful article on page 3, flour is becoming as 
international as wheat. 

Facts have to be faced and there appears to 
be a bowing to the inevitable. If the markets won't 
come to the mills, then the mills must go to the 


markets That appears to be the thinkin today 


A Very Fishy Story from FAO 


HERE ARE AS many good fish in the sea 
T as ever came out of it. And they don’t cost 
the taxpayer a dime as long as they are allowed 
to pursue their aqueous activities undisturbed. On 
land, the granaries of the world are groaning with 
wheat surpluses, and they cost the taxpayer a 
pocketful of cash 

But blithely oblivious to the taxation facts of 
life, the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, itself supported by the tax- 
payers’ dollars, pounds, guilders and pesos, is busy- 
ing itself aiding the development of a_ product 
which is aimed at taking the place of wheat flour 
in bread and other baked foods. And that product? 
Fish flour, as a news story elsewhere in this issue 
relates 

Storage charges for wheat are hitting an all- 
time high and prodigious are the efforts to move 
supplies into consumption, even at firesale, give- 
away prices, and as gifts to help the needy. Nu- 
tritionists of every nationality agree that bread 
and kindred products are health-giving foods. Yet 
money is being wasted by a group of do-gooders 
in Rome on a project for which there appears to 
be no earthly need 

Sure, the people at FAO can make a good case 
by saying there is a call for more protein in the 
diet of two thirds of the world’s population. Fish 
a natural source of protein, offers possibilities. But 
why do it at the expense of one of the world’s 
most natural foods—bread made from wheat flour 
a product proven to be nutritionally sound? If a 
fish diet there should be, there are many ways of 
making fish acceptable to the diet 





And what problems FAO and its associates 
have had to face in making fish flour. First, they 
expended a lot of effort to get rid of the smell 
Then they had to find ways and means to trans- 
port such a perishable commodity to distant mar 
kets. Compare this with the ease of transportin 
wheat flour 

FAO has been sniffing fish flour for 10 years 
In 1954, experiments for the use of the flour in 
bread were carried out. Chosen f 
tion were Chilean children who were fed the bread 
made from flour brought from South Africa. And 
so as not to disappoint the mothers and father 
some of the flour was used to make cockt 
crackers 

True, there is a difference between the protein 
of fish and the protein of the wheat berry, but 
the significance of the difference has been grossly 
exaggerated by the extremists in nutritional cit 
cles. And in any case, the Chilean kids and their 
cracker-eating and cocktail-drinking parents could 


hardly expect to find themselves miraculously 


altered in their metabolism by substituting fish 
flour for the wheat flour ordinarily used in brea¢ 

The imagination of the FAO folks in Rome 
ranges high, wide and handsome, but in robbin 
our daily bread of what makes it bread, and fillin 
it with something else again, is the height olf 


crackpotism, no matter how well-intentioned. Let 






them spend their money, if spend they must, on 
finding ways and means to use wheat to greate! 


and better purpose 
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Plant to Produce 
Fish Flour Being 


Built in Sweden 


ROME—tThe first full scale com- 
mercial plant for the production of 
edible fish flour is being built in Swe- 
den and will come into operation this 
year This development was reported 
to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation by representatives of the larg- 
est pharmaceutical manufacturing 
company in Sweden 

In the course of developing the 
flour the Swedish concern has fre- 
quently consulted FAO concerning 
quality standards, laboratory tests 
consumer acceptability, price and 
other factors. Now that the product 
is coming into commercial production 
the company has asked FAO to co- 
operate in carrying out acceptability 
tests in some of the underde veloped 
countries 

FAO's interest in the production of 
an edible fish flour was first aroused 
10 years ago because of the need 
more animal protein in the 
two-thirds of the world’s 
of 2,700 million people. Fi 
rich natural source of animal pri 
offe red possib ities if among 
problems, means could be found 
transporting at low cost such 
ishable commodity to distant mar- 
kets. One suggestion was to process 
the fish to produce an edible flour 
FAO and UNICEF have both fo 
cussed attention on this possibility 
and scientists and _ technicians in 
many countries have worked on the 
idea 

The Swedish pharmaceutical 
ufacturing concern, which is buildin 
the flour 
method for producing such a flour 


factory, has perfected 


containing 85 
compares W 
content of fish 
The new flour can be used 
ing bread, pasta, cakes, pastries 


to soups and sauces 


and can be added 
1 other foodstuffs. Such an add 


int 
tion adds only a fraction to the cost 


fish flour is little 


because the edible 
more expensive than wheat 11ze 
in FAO spokesman said. An 
of fish can be used, from sharks 
to sprats he added 
The de velopment ol l 
manufacturing edible fish l 
it practical significance for the 
rdeveloped countries ind. the 
Swedish concern is planning to 
sh plants in parts 
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International 
Whect 
Agreement 


Printed copies of the full text 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment which comes into effect Aug. 
|, 1959, are now available Single 
copies are priced at 50c each; 
prices for 10 to 25 copies are 40c 
each, and 26 to 100 copies, 35c 
each 


Please address orders to 
The Northwestern Miller 


Post Office Box No. 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Export Program 
Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON-— The U.S. Depart- 
nent f Ag 
that wheat and wheat flour sales 
includu Ir rnational Wheat 
nent es, registered for export p 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
. vy commercial exporters du! 

th week March 18-24, were as 


reported 


riculture has 


OW 


Wheat 
kind program, for the week 10,- 


under the payment-in- 
106,310 bu.; cumulative ! July 
1, 1958, 257,093,677 bu 

Flour under the cash payment 


program, for the week 1,503,000 
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Effects of St. Lawrence Seaway 


On Shipping, Duluth Discussed 


By J. RODNEY SMITH 
News Editor, Northwestern Miller 
MINNEAPOLIS The St 
we was the topic 
24 of 
s Assr 


Ocean Stevedore Firm 


Opens Duluth Branch 
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Bulk Handling, Classification, Dust 
Control Topics at AOM Meeting 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Several 
timely topics drew the attention of 
around 85 delegates to the joint spring 
meeting of the Ohio Valley District 
No. 3 and Wolverine District No. 6 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
at the Post Tavern Hotel, Battle 
Creek, March 20-21 

taymond Jones, State Milling Co., 
Pendleton, Ind., was elected the new 
chairman of the Ohio Valley district. 
Other officers include John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, vice 
chairman: Hollis Maun, MMC Sales 
Corp., Dover, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Robert W. Stillson, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Ligonier, Ind., 
executive committeeman. The Wol- 
verine district will elect officers at its 
next meeting, expected to be held in 
October when the group meets 
the Cincinnati Section of the 
Association of (¢ 


early 
with 
American 
Chemists 

Harold Drake, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio, outgoing chairman of 
district 3, at the business 
sessions March 21. Mr. Stillson 
the first technical speaker, and he 
discussed bulk truck handling of flour 
When bulk handling of 
flour came into its own in 1954 and 
1955, he said, his mill chose trucks 
because of location. Moving hurried- 
ly, his mill decided to load by gravity 

elevating the flour from the bins 
and conveying to a position from 
where flour could be spouted to the 
the bulk truck 


‘ereal 


presided 
was 


by fluidization 


hatches of 


Problems Encountered 
This system led to some problems 
To eliminate many of them, it was 
decided to goto loading bulk trucks by 
fluidization, with the idea of convert- 


ing to a system of inplant handling 


JOINT AOM MEETING—Top left, new off 
Ohio Valley District No. 3 at its 
District No. 6 at the Post Tavern Hote! 

They are, left to right, John Mone 

Ohio, vice chairman; Hollis Maun, MMC s 
secretury-treasurer; Raymond Jones, state 
Ind., chairman, Shaking hands with Mr 
National Biscuit Co., 
man, and looking on is Robert W. Stillson 


joint 


Co., Ligonier, Ind., new executive committeen 
Ohio, 


Drake, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 


ers were elected by the 
« with the Wolverine 


es Corp., 
Milling Co., 
Jones is 
roledo, retiring nation 
yon A 


retiring 


and bulk car loading without loss in 
any part of the system. 

The trucks, Fruehauf, equipped 
with the Fuller system, have their 
own fluidization system for unload- 
ing and it was reasonable to assume 
that if each truck unloaded its own 
load that same blower could load its 
own load. 

This system was adopted. It was 
necessary to move the air about 125 
ft. to the point of flour pickup and 
convey the flour by air about 95 ft 
to the truck. It was decided for the 
20 h.p. pump a pipe no larger than 
3 in. diameter should be used and an 
air lock feeder or fluidizer with an 
output of approximately 320 cwt./hr 

Knowing that some day he would 
want in-plant handling and bulk car 
loading with a 4 in. line and 30 h.p 
pump it was decided to use all 4 in 
line for air to the fluidizer and a 
standard fluidizer with 4 in. pipe out- 
lets reduced in r.p.m. to an output of 
approximately 380 to 400 ewt./hr. The 
outlet was bushed to a 3 in. diametet 
pipe which was necessary using only 
a 20 h.p. pump, at 12 Ib. per sq. in 
pressure. The system has been in 
operation for 18 months and is work- 
ing satisfactorily 


Classification Discussed 
improvements in the 


cereals by 


Fundamental 
grinding technology of 
new high speed pin mills and the use 
of spiral air classification for the 
tailoring of wheat flour were discussed 
by Dr. Wolfgang H. Gellrich, Alpine 
American Corp., Saxonville, Mass. He 
illustrated the operation of a versa- 
tile pin mill for the production of 
and hard wheat flour. The mill 
is equipped with two grinding discs 
facing each other. The 
studded with rows of pins which are 
they intermesh when 
The 


soltt 


discs are 


spaced so that 
the mill is closed for operation 


District 3, 


Creek, Mich., March 
ther Onts Co., Akron 
Dover, Ohio, 
Pendleton, 
James Ek. Nation, 
executive committee- 
(creenleaf Mig em 
right, Harold 

hairman of 


Quaker Oats Co., 


gratulating each 
Artz, Wallace & 


in. Top 


receiving a plaque in recognition for 
Eber, executive vice 
LOM, Kansas City, Bottom 
Gehrig. 


is shown 
vices during his tour of duty 
president and executive secretary of the 
left, speakers on the program were, left to right, Fugene J 
Chicago; Dr. Wolfgang H. Gellrich, 
can Corp., Saxonville, 
other for allied 
Tiernan Ine., 
Laboratories, St. Johns, 
for Districts 3 and 6, respectively. 

was also a feature of the meeting. 
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two discs may be made to rotate 
either in the same direction at differ- 
ent speeds or in opposite directions of 
rotation up to speeds of 3,500 r.p.m. 
for each disc 

The thruput for wheat flour is around 
3,000 to 4,000 Ib./hr. and depends on 
the type of wheat, the fineness of 
the feed material and the fineness 
required for the finished product 

Dr. Gellrich also talked of a spiral 
air classifier which classifies flour par- 
ticles in ranges of fines which, he 
said, is impossible by sieving on con- 
ventional sifters. Classification at any 
desired point cut point between 80 
and 10 microns is possible. This classi- 
fier is used mainly to produce protein 
enriched fractions for special breads 
or rolls or protein poor fractions fot 
cake flours 

An intelligent combination of pin 
mills and classifiers, concludes Dr 
Gellrich, gives the miller the possibili- 
ty to tailor his flour so as to satisfy 
all requirements of the baker for 
special purpose flours as well as to 
enable him to provide flour of equal 
baking qualities even with changing 


wheat crops 


Dust Control Report 

A round-up report on air and dust 
control in flour mills was given by 
Eugene J. Gehrig, senior consulting 
engineer of the milling department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. The 
main functions of any exhaust 
tem, he said, are as follows: 

1. Prevent dust leaking 
atmosphere by creating a slight vacu- 
um inside the machine 

2. To remove hot, moist air 

3. Reduce explosion risks 

1. teduce sweeping 
cleaning 

5. Improve unhealthy and disagree- 
able working conditions. All dust col- 
lecting systems consist of (1) fan to 
air, (2) exhaust piping 
machines to fan and 


SYS- 


into the 


cost of and 


move the 
connecting the 
collector 


All dust 


collecting cost 


AOM, 


systems 
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from onald s 


Alpine Ameri 
Stillson. Bottom right, con 


participation are 


Mass., and Mr 
trades 
Chicago, and Henry 


Mich., chairman of the allied 


his ser- 


Robert 
Beechem, Beech- 
group 
A film on the Do-Maker Process 
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Pillsbury Stock 
Split Receives 
Approval 


MINNEAPOLIS Stockholders of 
the Pillsbury Co. March 30 voted ap- 
proval of a 2-for-]1 split of the com- 
pany’s common stock 

The authorized a 
each share of $25 par 
stock into two shares 
value and an increase in the numbe! 
of shares authorized from 1.5 million 
to 3 million. The change will 
effective April 7 

Philip Pillsbury, chairman 
board of directors of the 
commented: “The stock 
bring Pillsbury common 
i more popular price range, 
late trading and _ broaden 
nancial base.”’ 

An increased dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the split stock will be pay- 
able June 1 

On the the old 
innual dividend will be in- 
creased from $2.50 to $2.80 per share 

currently has 1,044,285 
common outstanding 


change of 
mmon 
without par 


vote 
value c 


he come 


of the 
company, 
split will 
stock into 
stimu- 


our fi- 


stock, the 


basis of 


rate 


Pillsbury 
shares of 


Mesnel Milling 
Board Authorizes 
Additional Storage 


TOLEDO—The board of 
of the Mennel Milling Co. has author- 
erection of additional 
age facilities for the firm 
to an announcement by 
Mennel, president 

The company has entered 
contract with the Sapulpa 
Tank Co. for erection of 
age tank, 114 ft. in diameter, with a 
370,000 bu. capacity. The tank will be 
located on the property of the Menne!l 
mill at Fostoria, Ohio, adjacent to 
both rail sidings and truck unloadin 


stock 


E 


directors 
ized the stor- 
according 


Donald M 


into a 
(Okla.) 


a steel stor 


facilities 
The tank will be 
aeration and 


equipped with 
temperature control 
pment manufactured by the 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Boone 
Iowa, Mr. Mennel Erection 
scheduled for completion prior to the 
new wheat crop harvest in July 


equi 
Cos.., 


said 


Mennel to Move 


General Offices 


TOLEDO The general offic 
the Mennel Milling Co., now 
in the Toledo Trust Building 
moved in May to F 
where the flour milling pl: 
located Donald M 
has announced 
The Menne! plant is the 1 
dependent flour mill in Ohi 
fices of the firm 
Toledo since the 
Relocation of the offices in Fost 
expected to 
trative and operational efficiency 


the company, Mr. Mennel said 


stor! 
in 
firm is 


president 


have been 
1890's 


increase the adn 





ICC MAKES RAIL 
RATE RULING 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that 
all rail rates on grains moving from 
interior river points to Gulf ports be 
proportionately equal to rail-barge 
rates. ICC made this ruling to con- 
form to a recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decision. 
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Theme to Be Diversification 


At Annual AACC Meeting 


WASHINGTON — What its offi was named president-elect 
cials feel prom'ses to be one of the = of the American Chemical Society 
most divers fied and practical pro- Robert Glass, University of Minne- 
grams ever presented will be of- sota, will 
fered by the American Association ind conflicting 
of Cereal Chemists at its annual the role of lipids in baking 
of drouth, hail or other nat- meeting here May 3-7. Sessions will Harlvn O. Halverson 
rketing ; be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. Wisconsin. will discuss the current 
Sen cient the program ar rf rtm re of the mechan 

ifving enzymatic patterns 


1 
veast and bacteria 


Corrective Action 
For Excess Wheat 
Paradox Urged 


WASHINGTON— A bill to correct 


provision in present farm legisla- 


recently 


discuss the complications 
relating to farms which exceed results of research on 


‘reage allotments, but which 


University of 
caAUSeS, pre duce mh rT 
excess, has been introduced by 


ry) 
1M 


Andrew F. Schoeppel (R., Kansas). 


He says the bill has the 


: j bei: id linton L. Brooke 
support of Merc! ‘o., Inc., Rahway, N.J., na 


many Kansas farmers 
Sen. Schoeppel explains that unde1 
present law, a farmer who overseeds 
his illotment ind raises i 
may void or postpone the penalty 
by storing the excess wheat. In so 
doing, the rower is entitled 0 
ceive S Cc! ige credit for th 
for the 
figuring his future wheat allo 


surplus 


the has icreage 
ments 

In the case of a farmer who also 
overseeds his 
wheat at all or no marketing 
a penalty imposed. This 
the loss of some of his acreage for 
that vear and the acreage illotment 
in that vear will be considered the 
acreage in figuru his future wheat 
illotments 


illotment but raises m 
excess 
involves 


This means, Sen. Schoeppel ex 


plains, that under present law the 
farmer who produces no excess to 
idd to existing surpluses, is penal- 
ized, while the farmer who does raise 
in excess is not 
The senator's bill would 

er producing n 

ment as that given 


in excess 


George H. MclIvor 


DIRECTOR—The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has announced the election 
of George H. Meclvor to its board of 
directors. Mr. Mclvor is chairman of 
the board of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and for 21 years was 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 





Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of 75¢ a share 
on company common stock payable 
May 1 1959, to stockho'ders of rec 
April 10, 1959. This is the 
nsecutive qu irterly dividend 


il Mills common stock 





Needy Haitians Require Food Supply 


But Scare Famine Stories Discounted 


WASHINGTON — Scare stories 
about famine conditions in Haiti 
are grossly overstated, according 
to officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture—although this re- 
ported opinion does not discount 
the actual need for additional food 
requirements by the republic. 


‘ 


The U.S. has been examining the 
situation carefully and it is possible 
that aid will be stepped up. But the 
danger is that relief supply might be 
instrument—and 
food 


U.S. church and 


used as a political 
the policy is to donate the 
through voluntary 
welfare organizations to combat this 
lange! 

It is estimated by USDA th 
around 100,000 p ple 
Haiti—though they 

ricken. Plans have 

ship at 
food thi 
food shortage 
ipparent uilure of 
and widespread drouth 

At the present time, there are qua! 
tities of available USDA-donated sup- 

ss (flour, cornmeal, rice and dry 
milk) in Haiti to take care of immedi- 
ate requirements. Programs for 
voluntary participating 
the distribution have alre: been 
approved for the next fiscal ye: 
Meanwhile, representatives of the In 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Haiti are keeping in close 
touch with the situation and—depend- 
ing on the extent of the need, and 
the ability of the voluntary agencies 


agencies 


iddi- 
tional quantities of food may be made 
available to Haiti 
USDA 
foods were shipped to Haiti this fiscal 
vear: Nonfat dry milk, 1,975,900 Ib 
150,800 Ib.; flour, 1,514,401 
I cornmeal, 2,014,400 Ib rice 
1,340,000 Ib., for a total of 6,995,501 
lb 
January shipments totaled 1,214,588 
b., consisting of 464,636 lb. cornmeal 
and 369.- 
March shipments totaled 
consisting of 672,400 Ib 
165,053 lb. cornmeal, and 269,837 
For April, shipments of 
ire scheduled, consisting 
lb. nonfat dry milk, 153,- 


and 153,750 Ib. corn- 


to administer the distribution 


reports that the following 


cheese 


380,400 Ib. nonfat dry milk 
Ib. flour 


7.290 lb 


distributed to the 


nade available 


are ! 

ocks of the Commodi 

» The foods are do- 

n he people of Haiti as part 

h the direct distri 

buti ogram the Agricultural 

Market utilizes 

these department-acquired foods by 

donating them to persons who need 
and can make use of them 


Service which 


Foods are donated to the needy ot 
uuntries through voluntary 
irch and welfare organiza- 
Some 20 of these agencies now 
distribut- 
food to 84 foreign countries. Two 
these Catholic Relief 
ces and Church World Service 


ibute the foods in Hait 


part in this program 


agencies 


ssident of AACC, and D1 
Horan, Hercules Powder 
gton, Del., program chair 
theme for the technical 
Diversification 

speakers will be fea 
the meeting. D1 
idministrator 


George 
deputy 
ultural Research Service 
Department of Agricul 
discuss cereal chemistry 
nt research with 
TIE ot the projec 
USDA research |! 


Defens will be the 

second guest speaker! 

ld I Schaefer, executive di- 
interdepartmental committee 
tion for national defense, Na- 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
Dr. Schaefer's responsibility is 
on and diet of the armed 
allies. He will describe 

‘riences and discuss 


if th e troop 


i1ddres 


partici 

steadily expandir 

will point the 
dedi« 


ol t he 


Frank E. Horan 


Mertz, Purdue Univer 
ibout new 


Edwin T 

ty Wil lk 
fractionation and identification of 

including 


techniques 
proteins labeling isotopes 
n relatior ( rent and future re- 
irch on teins 

G. King, a world 
wuthority nutrition and executive 
director of the Nutrition Foundation 
in New York, will sum up the cur 
rent trends in “Lipid, Protein, and 
Related Nutrition Research Dr 
King will describe the effects on 
children and adults of protein and 

with comments on com- 


lipid intake 


plex interrelatic 


ymnships with other nu- 
discuss current 
maior interest in 


ry and health 


trients. He will also 


food 


Grain, Cereal Session 
The following day, James M,. Doty 
f Doty Labor North Kansas 
‘itv, Mo., will preside over a session 


itories 


rractical aspects of grain and 
I Thi ( ion is design 
learning 


everyday 


those interested in 


que me solving 


A Review of 

Wheat Gluten 

D. Schmalz of 

ls, Minneapolis 
presented by 
Research Lab 

They are 

ng Flour 

vine, and “In 
Farinograph Ab 

wed with Different In- 
Bowls” by I. Hlynka 
Ramstad, General 

a paper “Sta- 

real Products by 
lethod;"” and the 

ffer “A Simple 
Determination of 


by Air Separa 


George W. Irving, Jr. 





business experienced a 


This was equal- 


when new crop flour will be 





Ken Wakershauser 


the previous week and 109 


Spring Wheat Bakery 
Flour Sales Slump 


terizes the markets just before Easter 


wheat mills area the past week 
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Flour Bookings Drop Back 
Close to Crop Year Low as 
Trade Fails to Show Interest 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


shortened period was close to the 
crop year low, with sales amountin 
to only 46% of five-day capacity 
compared with 58% the previous 
week and 30% for the comparable 
week of last year. Of the total, fully 
one-fifth was accountable to export 
flour buying, leaving even less busi- 
ness for bakery sales 

Family flour sales, too, were al 
most nil following the heavy run of 
buying consummated in February and 
shipped out between March 20 and 
28. In the Minneapolis area _ the 
movement of family flour to super- 
markets was being hampered by 
labor difficulties. More than 200 su- 
permarkets remained closed for the 
third week as management and labor 
representatives tried to negotiate a 
settlement of their difficulties 

In the absence of any specific price 
pressure, bakery flour quotations 
drifted rather aimlessly, subject to 
adjustments in the cash wheat mar- 
ket and millfeed departments of the 
major mills 

By the close of business March 26 
local quotations were up a couple of 
cents over the earlier part of the 
week. But as business was resumed 
March 30 after the long Easter week 
end, quotations followed the wheat 
market downward 5¢, to end the peri- 
od with a net loss of 3¢ 

The main concern of mill repre- 
sentatives has been the steady de- 
cline in shipping directions and run- 
ning time. Both are now well below 
five days across the entire North- 
west. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 91° 
the same as the previous week, com- 
pared with 97° for the comparable 
week of last year 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 96% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
98> for the previous week and 108* 
for the comparable week of last vear 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 92% of capa- 
city, compared with 104% the previ- 
ous week and 103% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 


i 
amounted to 93° of capacity, com- 
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Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 








lots Minneapolis 


pared with 99% the previous we 
and 105° a year ago 

Quotations March 30, 100-lb. c: 
Spring wheat stand- 
ard patent bakery flour $5.28% 5.48, 
spring short patent $5.38@5.58, 
spring high gluten $5.68@ 5.88, spring 


Kea 


first clear $545.30, whole wheat 
2845.48; spring family flour non- 
advertised brands $5.547 5.61; 
vertised brands $7.10, 100-lb. cott 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Prices Up Sharply 


Dullness continued to dominate the 
hard winter wheat flour picture last 
week. Sales amounted to about 16° 
of five-day milling capacity, of which 
ore than 17° was for government 
ind export accounts. A week previ- 
ous sales were 15‘ and a year ag 


Though there are a few independ- 
bakers who could use flour by the 
end of April, the vast majority are 
covered almost until new crop time 
The price ideas of those who mig 
need flour are far below the current 
level, Which is up 13¢ sack from 
week 


MARKET SUMMARIES, 


ad 
mm 


ago. As a result, sales outside 





Durum, Semolina Prices Sustained 
By Steep Drop in Wheat Receipts 


ob pee. and semolina prices were 
Steady in the seven-day period 
ending March 30, the result of a 
sharp drop in wheat receipts for the 
holiday-shortened week. New sales of 
semolina were confined to regular 
p.d.s. business. Running time at the 
mills slipped back to five days, the 

htest schedule in months 

Receipts at Minneapolis for the 
four-day week amounted to barely 
120 cars, compared with 185 cars the 
previous week and over 300 cars for 
the week of March 9-13 

Most users of macaroni and noodle 
products are booked ahead for an- 
other 30 to 60 days, with some even 
beyond. There is some belief that buy- 
ing will not assume any major pro- 
portions until manufacturers begin 
to stockpile semolina in June to pre- 
pare for vacations and plant closings 
in July 

The initial new crop plantings of 
durum will probably be made in about 





Medium No. | 2 
Medium N 2 durum or better 2.32@2.36 
Medium No. 3 durum cr better 2 


two weeks, according to trade esti- 
mates 

Production by durum mills for 
week amounted to 102 
milling 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


Minneapolis Mar. 26 were 


ce No amber or better 


ce No. 3 amber or better 
durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based 
five-day week 


5-day wk Wily 


ca pro ° 
pacity duction pac 
March 22-29 162,500 66.014 
Previous week 62,500 *175,733 
Year ago 156,500 177,802 


Crop year 
production 
7,173,733 


|. 1958-March 29 959 
| 957-March 30, 1958 6.785 


*Revised 


the 
ot five-day 
capacity, compared with 108% 
the previous week and 114 for the 
comparable week of last year 


$2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.37@2.39 
2.35@2.38 
2.33@2.37 


30@2.34 
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Decline in Output 


Sharpens Demand 
For Millfeeds 


FAIRLY steady demand and 
shorter flour mill running time 
in the 7-day period ending March 30 
combined to run up millfeed prices 
across the country to the highest 
levels since mid-January 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% o 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,488 tons of millfeed last week 
»roduction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,045 tons 
in the previous week and 50,568 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


¢ 
if 


ago 

Minneapolis: The local! 
strongly influenced by a drop in flour 
mill running time and tight supplies 
with the combination forcing prices 
up $2.504 4.50 over the previous peri- 
od. A fair amount of buying interest 
from formula feed mixers added just 


market was 


enough pressure to bring about the 
strongest market in some time 

Some mills were out of supplies for 
the current week before it barely 
started, and quotations were being 
based on shipment for the period be 
rinning April 6 

The main interest, where supplies 
were ivailable, was for middlings 
both sacked and bulk. As a conse- 
quence, standard midds, took the full 


ain of $4@4.50 for the week. Bulk 
bran advanced $343.50, with sacked 
bran gaining $2.50 

Red dog, which showed exception 
illy good strength most of the win- 


ter, was in somewhat over-abundance 
for the week, but the imminence of 
inother feeding season is expected t 
improve the situation 

Quotations March 30: Sacked brar 
$454 45.50, bulk $41@41.50, standard 
midds sacked $45.50 16 50 bulk 
$42@ 42.50; red dog $474 49, sacked 

Kansas City: Improved feed busi 
ness and reduced output contributed 


to sharp advances in this market 
Prices were up $1.50@4 in the week 
ended March 30. Strength did not 
ibate over the long week-end. Bulk 
feed set the pace, with middlings and 
shorts jumping S4 for the week. Bulk 
bran was up $2, sacked shorts up 
$2.50 ind sacked brar up S150 D 

ind came from the bigger mixers 
is well as the country trade through 
truckers. Supplies were iwailable 
only at the higher prices. Several 
mills were not offering feed this 
Week 

Quotations March 30, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Bran $40.5 41.25, shorts 
$444 44.75, sacked: bran $374 37.75 
niddlings $414 41.75, shorts $41.5 


42.25, bulk 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in good 
demand last week, especially for 


shorts, which were in tight supply 


Offerings of bran were = sufficient 
Quotations March 27, burlaps: Bran 
$487 48.50, gray shorts $52 (bulk $3 
less ) bulk middlings S49 delivered 


Texas common points; $1 higher on 
bran, $101.50 higher on gray shorts 
and $3 higher on middlings, compared 
with the previous week 

Chicago: Millfeed trading was fair- 
ly active at the opening of the period 
March 23 but quickly declined for the 
balance of the week. Running time 
does not appear to have improved at 
the mills, but this has neither stimu- 
ated demand nor caused much worry 
to potential buyers. Quotation: March 

MILLFEED, pas 
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Wheat Futures Show Strength 
As Supply Outlook Tightens Jf Curren 


HEAT futures tended toward Week totaled barely 630 cars, com- 
WW idiness throughout most of Pared with 1,047 cars in the previous 
the seven-day period ending March week. Protein content of the hard 0) uy 
' ‘ aie red spring wheat tested at Minne- 


30, particularly the distant contracts - 
apolis for the week averaged 13.89%, 
compared with 14.08% for the com- 
parable week of last year Continuously for Readers of 
? ? > . > “cr oF ~~ 
A he close on March 20 Minn The Northwestern Miller 
apolis May wheat finished at $2.08, 
nearby contracts weaker at the close @nd No. 1 dark northern or No. 1 tor More than Half a Century 
on March 30 northern spring wheat through 11% 
Cloeine vric wheat future protein traded at the May price to l¢ 
osing prices ( LULUTeS 5 > a . ~ _ ‘ " 
March 30 were: Chicago— May 2.08 over; 12% protein traded at 1@2¢ WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
July $1.86, September $1.88 over; 13° protein at 5@6¢ over; 14% production in principa ufactu are : er 
D ber $1.93! Kan City Ma\ protein at 10@11¢ over; 15% protein r with relationshir 
‘cember $ 43 “e ° ansas it 1a) “ i on . ¢ ras 4 
$1.97! 1.97, July $1.81 pt Sep- 140 1l5¢ over; 16% protein at 22@23¢ aerate 
tember $1.83, December $1.87; Min. Ver and 17% protein at 30@31¢ over 
embder! a s - De! AO, = 
neapolis—May $2.07, July $2.08% the May future. 
cetemah es) 3 Activity in the durum market was 
Sep mbde! a Us } 
— : dull, with receipts very light due to 
Se seca the holiday interruption of market- 
re ported b bush . . 
were ™ che se = ” - . *» ing activities. (See tables on page 8.) 
compared with i lion bushels a 
but most of this wheat is 


as speculation over the itlock for 


“ A Statistical Service Provided 

the new Southwest crop wavered 

with the changing weather reports 
’ f 


The curtaile d pace ol icTiy over! 
Easter week end, however found 


U.S. wheat stocks ; March 1 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Mar. 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 


iment hands, and likely to 
5 yntrast 
+ joebenn factors: 
available or 
remainder No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
tates Spring, 58 Ib. 


require- 


< 
“ 


NNN NR 


March 30 
1958 
27,096, 679 
50,013,093 
21,068,379 
), 907,034 


VuVVVUY 
FEE ESE ET 
Q@O929299299® 
NNN NNN 
wwn—-—-—-S9o 
2—-wWwesnots 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
e cent premium for No heavy 
under 58 tc NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
“vy 


BUFFALO 


‘ week 


Cash Prices Rise 
hard winter wheat prices at 
ch fai City were generally higher 
West C lan a week earlier. The basic option 
thened 7s¢ bu. and premiums eagit sont. 
hed unchanged to 1l¢ higher, with ne utpet “a CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
1 exception of a | f l¢ experi- h 22-2 4.5 457 92 higan, Wisconsir 
need by the high side of 13 pro — ‘ + . : entucky, N rolina Tennessee 
wheat , 4 4 
neces during the week put cash 
it the highest level of the crop 
inued lack of substantial 
il ‘oupled with demand by 
on March 23 were l¢ ovet > mi contributed to the strength 
week, and by March 30 had trend toward narrowing of the 2 b , 
noth “ENN p! id between the low and high pro- veoh . 28 + > ‘ 199 c PACIFIC COAST 
' I r was reversed March 30 3 287,50 260 46 p pal M the Pacif Coast 
3°¢ and higher wheat gain- “ . Ay ; California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


verage 


Spring Premiums Strong 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 





j week Flour % ac 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas f utput tivity 


CANADIAN PRICE rot week, ordinary advanced 1¢ City (Including Wichita ond Salina) 422,403 9 


ie low side and ‘e¢ on the high 466,913 100 


ADJUSTMENTS ; Wh at w 11.50 protein also 5 eid én anil “a ve “9 4 1231 326 284 101 


yn the low side f the range 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- i , n the low side, while 
ures announced by the Canadian h 1 protein gained t¢ 
Wheat Board and in effect March 30 it middle vel. Grain with 13 : | 
were as follows: To U.K. and other nd more protein was all up 1¢ at the a . : ’ ite ay a a. ee satis 
European destinations via Canadian low and middle levels + Tee 2 pnd ; seanpltgien oop 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. Demand was good from mills, mer- é el . : 1PSt MULE I 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and  chandisers and order-buyers. Mills mg: Hea : shipped there within the 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other I <d more interest in the ordinary Es Me : 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- ul lower protein types, said to be ; rain t 1 n of the new 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- I tion of export flour orders 
lantic ports 16!',¢ bu.; from St. 1at must be filled 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and fferings were light. There is little 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The hope now that much wheat will come 
above adjustments apply on flour sold ut from under the loan program, 
and shipped from Canada to destina- giving rise to more bullish ideas. Re- si 
tions designated with bills of lading ceipts last week amounted to 597 , ree i I i) shipmen and - 
7 ing ania npeal wer 1e 





nembers of the 


is credited 


for the trans- 


market March 


western white 


DODDODOODDE 


r 0) nane 


dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- cars, compared with 877 the previous 

head navigation. On shipments of week and 489 a year ago. Heavy ar- >. shies on uaiede 
flour from mills with bills of lading rivals expected following the Good nares ial 
dated on or after opening of naviga- Fridav holiday and the long week- F - 

tion, reduce rates by the following end did not materialize. Interior sell- 

amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., ing continued slow ; ee a ae months ar fair accumu 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- Premiums were quoted March 3( a e = Aol soe Big Py ~ mn 1 n hand. There is 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area is follows: Ordinary 9'%¢ over the : wee ete ; t \ t on other hand 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the basic May ption of $197: 11.50% ) l expected to 
West.) protein 91,@11¢ over; 12% protein Pacific Market k DO vn on bushels 


10@16¢ over; 12.50% protein 11%@4 TI h point of the pet 


freel that 
ibout $2.02 
do not see 


next three 
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Exchange Members. New members of the New York Pro 


duce Exchange are Joseph C. Quinn, vice president and director, Merril 
Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; William G. Staats, traffic manage: 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp., and Haro'd H. Vogel, vice president, Conti 


nental Grain Co 


Minneapolis Meeting. ‘ve vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., and Gordon Boals, director of export pro 
grams, attended a meeting of the MNF agriculture committee in Minneapolis 
March 24. Mr 


Mast called on Minneapolis millers March 25 


Omaha Visitor. tn Omaha March 25 for 


ning committee of the Nebraska Farmers Union Bread Proposal was H. H. 


a meeting of the plan- 


Lampman, executive director of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 


Vice President. Erected vice president in charge of research of 
Maize-Products Co. was Dr. James W. Evans, director of the Ham- 


Ind., research laboratories of 


American 


mond, the firm. The election was announced bys 


Theodore Sander, Jr., president. following the company’s board meeting in 


New York 


Baek from Convention. Returning to their duties in Okla 


homa City after attending the Oklahoma-Arkansas bakers convention at the 
Western Hills Lodge in eastern Oklahoma were Herschel E. Kitchen, 
assistant southwestern sales manager for General Mills, Inc., and J. D. Rowle 


of the sales force 


Personnel Director. Promotion of donn A. Fuetiing on April | 
director of Victor Chemical Works 
Rothe Weigel, Victor presi- 
Carl F. Coffelt, a Victor 
service. Mr. Coffelt 
July 1. Mr. Fuelling 
in ordained Lutheran minister, 


to general personnel 


has been announced by 


dent. Mr 


personnel 


Fuelling will succeed 


of 39 years’ will 
the 


He is 


veteran 
from 
1946 


formally retire company 


joined Victor in 


having served as assistant pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church in Peoria, Ill, and pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church in Woodburn, Ind. He left the ministry for indus- 
try as the result of development of a throat impediment 


which caused his doctors to urge him to give up preaching 
the War, he Victor's 
shington to obtain priorities on three plants the com- 


During Korean was expediter in 


Wa 


pany 


John A. Puelling 


enlarging He has served as_ assistant 
director since 1953. Mr. Coffelt 
then Major Dwight D. Eisenhower 
World War I. He joined Victor at 


He is a Crete, Ill 


then was building or 


served as a tank corps 
and the then Col 


the 


reneral personnel 


iptain under the George 


A. Patton in 


1920 


close of his military 


ervice in resident of 


Murt in Collision. In collision with a car in front of his home 


March 23, Norman H. Heimbecker, Winnipeg grain broker, is in fairly 
ood condition in Winnipeg General Hospital. Aged 79, Mr. Heimbecket 
re lent of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., was crossing the road to catch 

bus enroute to the office 


Ounce of Prevention. Nex: time Don Russell, sales manager 


for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, plans a business trip 
he will take heed if he is not feeling fit. He felt signs of flu when he took 
Mt for isit With connections on the eastern seaboard and went to bed with 


high temperature on his return 


Spanish Hospitality. While in Cordoba, Spain, recently with 


Mrs. Jennings and their daughter, Homer Jennings, president of the C. D 
Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, recalled a visitor from that cits 
nearly two years ago. He telephoned Carlos Cremades who had spent a day on 
the Hutchinson trading floor while attending milling school at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Senor Cremades came to the hotel immediately and took 
the Kansans to his home for dinner. Greater hospitality could not have been 
extended by old friends, Mr. Jennings said. Conversation had language limita- 
tions, but the visit lasted from 7 p.m. to 2 a.n 


Club President. the trattic manager of Benson-Quinn Co., 
Clifford H. Anderson, was elected president of the Minneapolis Traffic Club 
Other officers include Donald J. Brown, Fruen Milling Co., vice president, and 
Oke A. Behmer, traffic manager of grain of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
secretary-treasurer 
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C. G. Harrel, Dean of Food Research 
At Pillsbury, Retiring to New Career 


MINNEAPOLIS—A career with 
the Pillsbury Co. spanning an era 
which saw expanded company re- 
search, the introduction of baking 
mixes and the development of the 
turbo milling process, described by 
many as a “revolutionary develop- 
ment”, will come to an end April 1. 
But only as far as Pillsbury is con- 
cerned. A new career will open up 
the same day for C. G. Harrel. 


Mr. Harrel, dean of food research 


at Pillsbury and director of the firm's 


new product ideas department, will 
retire April 1. Following his retire- 
ment, Mr. Harrel, who is known as 


‘Doc” to his and friends 
intends to continue actively in food 
development and processing as an in- 


associates 


dependent consultant with offices at 
3424 FE. Lake St., Minneapolis 
Two new developments that the 


armed forces are urging him to per- 
fect are among the activities that will 
launch Mr. Harrel's new career. He is 
certain new developments will 
play a big part in “changing the 
form" of the food Americans now eat 

“If I really retired,” Mr. Harrel 
explained, “I'd go to pieces quickly 
My mind would get rusty. Besides I 
want to produce more good food prod- 


these 


ucts for people.’ 

Mr. Harrel joined Pillsbury in 1932 
as director of product control and 
bakery research. In 1940 he was 
named director of Pillsbury’s Minne 
apolis research laboratory, which was 
established under his supervision. He 
became associate director of 
and product development in 1947, and 


research 


director of food research in 1952. He 
has directed the new product ideas 
department since 1956 


Mr. Harrel holds a bachelor of edu- 


cation degree from Missouri State 
Normal, a B.A. degree from William 
Jewell College, and an M.S. degree 
from the University of Kansas. He 


entered the field of commercial cereal 
chemistry in 1920 after two years as 


a chemistry instructor at the Uni 
versity of Kansas 

Mr. Harrell was a _ teacher until 
1920. Then he left the teaching pro 
fession to join Kansas Flour Mills at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., as a chemist. This 
was the move that was to bring him 


to Pillsbury in 1932 

As a representative of 
Mr. Harrel very active in 
development of pre-mixed and 
for the armed 
World War IT. In 1945 he was 
given a title of lieutenant 
colonel by the quartermaster general 
ind sent to Germany to study the lat 
est developments in foods, packagin 
ind equipment 

Mr. Harrel is the author or co 
author of more than 50 technical pub 
lications and holds patents on num 


Pillsbury 
the 
pre 


forces 


was 


foods 


cooked 
durin 


courtesy 





USDA REQUESTING 
RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Offers are being 
requested by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to supply it with 30,586,- 
700 Ib. flour and 13,087,000 Ib. corn- 
meal for domestic relief distribution. 
The request for flour includes 27,108,- 
500 Ib. all-purpose flour, 3,258,200 Ib. 
bread flour and 220,000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour. Offers must be received 
by USDA not later than 4 p.m. (EST) 
April 8. Successful bidders will be 
notified of award by telegram April 
16. 











Cc. G. Harrel 
erous food products and processing 
methods. The sixth edition of “Con 
version Factors and Technical Data 
for the Food Industry co-authored 
by Mr. Harrel and R. J. Thelen, tech 
nical director, bakery mix division 
will be off the press June 1. Mr. Han 


rel has also authored and co-authored 
articles that have appeared from time 
The Northwestern Miller 


His professional activities are wide 


to time in 


spread. He is a former president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the Research and Ds 


velopment Associates Food and Con 


tainer Institute 
Charles A. Traeger 
Will Handle Some 


Of Greiner Accounts 


CHICAGO 
Charles A. Traeger Co 
assuming part of the 


resigned by Oscar 


Charles A Traeger 
Chicago, is 


responsibilities 








: 
F. Greiner long- 
time Chicago flour 
broker, who is re 
tiring April 1. (See 
The Miller Marcel 
24, 1959 page i.) 

Mr Traege. 
who has been con 
" nected with the 
 # flour milling indus 

try since 1919 
represents. the 

Charles A, Traeger = Trenton (IIl.) Mill- 

ing Co., manufacturer of prepared 

cake mixes of all types for bakers 
and institutions. He has handled this 

mill since 1944, and has also shared 

representation of — the Springfield 

(Minn.) Milling Co. with Mr. Gre 

ner. He now will be the sole repre 

sentative for the Springfield firm u 

this area He is issu I inothe! 


account resigned by Mr. Greiner, the 
Globe Milling C Watertown, Wis 
and will offer a full line of rve flours 
in the greater Chicago area 


Mr. Traeger entered the flour in 
dustry in 1919 with the Pil 
Minneapolis, and made 

manager in the Chicago office of 
1924, in which capacity he 
served for From 1928-3\ 
he was in the Cleveland 
end of which period he joined the In- 
land Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
and remained until 1944, serving IIli- 
nois and Indiana. Then he began his 
own brokerage firm 


Isbury Co 
was Saies 
this 
firm in 
four years 


‘ffice, at the 
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BEMIS 


PMENT 
408 Ping St. oe. 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


‘er oF 


———__— rr en 


Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 











BEMIS EXPORT BAGS 


... Rugged burlap bags, 
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The Changing Pattern of Flour Mill Location 


——By Fred Lukermann—— 





(Sixth of the Series) 














FLOUR MILLING 





CAPACITY 











AUTHOR'S FOREWORD: The 
depression of the 1930's was a period 
of retrenchment and re-orientation 
for the entire industrial economy. For 
the milling industry it was doubly so. 
Back in the early twenties the mill- 
ing industry had started on a steadily 
accelerating decline in both the num- 
ber of 


capacity 


milling units and in milling 
A slight rise in production 
the late twenties failed to 
halt the descent and it was not until 
the middle thirties that the rate of 
levelled off By that time 
many of the smaller and more mat 
ginal mills had been eliminated and 
the rate of decline necessarily les 
the 
countered in eliminating the medium 
and large mulls their greater 
invested capital. With the rise in pro- 


during 


decline 


sened because of resistance en 


with 


duction in 1938 and thereafter mill 
ing capacity remained fairly stable 
and in 1948 actually increased over 
the previous year However, the 


number of mills continued to fall and 
even’ more sharply than before. In 
1948 the number of units declined by 
15% in the face of an actual capacity 
increase. The relation 
the trend lines of 
ity and number of 


ship between 
production, capac 


milling units Is 


patently not directly causal. Decline 
in number of mills and number of 
milling locations seems best ex 


plained by factors other than trends 
in total production and total milling 


OThe Northwestern Miller and Fred Lukermann 
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capacity. The critical factor is econ- 
omy of scale. In today’s mass market 
the smaller mill is economically in- 
eficient and becomes obsolete; the 
larger mill maintains itself and in 
many instances increases capacity. 
Thus, even though the larger mills 
have benefited from the elimination 
of inefhcient producers, their increase 
is not a direct response to nor cause 
of small mill decline. In like manner 
the observed broadening of the loca- 
tional base of the multi-unit milling 
companies 1s not to be cited neces 
sarily as a cause or an explanation of 
the decline in milling locations, but 
rather as a beneficiary of the effect 
of the obsolescence of the smaller 
milling units. It is noteworthy that 
the milling capacity of many of the 
larger firms is not now at its his- 
torical peak. Only relatively have 
they a greater share of total milling 
capacity, a function of the decreas- 
ing whole. In the discussion which 
follows of the milling pattern of the 
war and postwar decades these ob- 
servations will be examinated in some 
detail, particularly those on the lo- 
cational pattern of the multi-unit 
producers during this time of a rising 
market (12%), declining capacity 
(26%) and disappearing mills (80%) 
between 1942 and 1958. 


maps of Flour Milling 


HE two 
Capacity for 1948 and 1958 rep- 


resent the milling pattern of the two 
periods of flour production of 


pe ik 


the last four decades. The year 1947, 
when production exceeded 305 million 
hundredweight, was an all-time high 


and the past year of 1958 has been 
exceeded in production in only five 
years in the 20th century—-1919 and 
1945 through 1948. The years of the 
“booming twenties,” with the single 
exception of 1922, were all below the 


production levels attained in the last 


two years. Relatively, the years of 
War War II, the Korean conflict and 
the 1958 “recession’’ have been the 
good times of flour milling, if pros- 
perity were to be measured by pro- 
duction alone 

Such is not the case, of course, 
unless it can be shown that high 
production is associated with condi- 


tions which continue to operate in 
later vears. A review of the record 
of the first half of the century gives 


some pause if the milling industry 
looks with any degree of fondness 
upon the big years of 1919, 1922 
and 1946, 1947 and 1948. These big 


years were always followed by little 
vears; and the little far out-num- 
bered the big 


Explanation Not Complex 


The explanation 
vears of production is not particular- 
These were the years of 


for these peak 


ly complex 


export, and flour exports were not 
and are not a stable phenomena in 
the U.S. economy. Let us take 1919 
and 1922 as an example. If we sub- 


tract the exports of flour from total 





output the “corrected” production 
curve of the years 1915-24 flat°ens 
out considerably. If we apply the 
same procedure to the period 1945-49 
the results are even more revealin 

total production in millions of hun 


dredweight in these latter years was 


274, 279, 305, 279 and 234; total pro 
duction minus total exports was 244 
220, 229, 204 and 202, respectively 
The curve is not only flattened out 
but the peak year is shifted f1 
1947 to 1945. Fortunately, 1957 and 
1958 do not repeat this pattern e1 
tirely. Domestic consumption is or 
the increase although not with as 
impressive an ascent as the one in 
plied by the total production curve 
Thus ilthough increasing exports 
have served to inflate total produ 
tion, domestic consumption has also 
increased—and in the face of an 
over-all downturn in the _ national 


ibove is to focus attentior n the 
nore stable pattern { vear-to-vear 
milling capacity. The two maps un- 
der discussion, anchoring the last 
decade of flour milling in the U.S 
and Canada, are remarkably similat 
in pattern and reflect little of the 
ups and downs of recent productio 
Furthermore, they are amazingly sta 
ble in pattern relative to the last 
map analyzed, that of 1932. Obvious 
ly there have been changes in mill- 
ing location and productive capacity 


since the thirties 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
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has declined from 4,000 in 1932 t 
600 in 1958; daily capacity has 
dropped from 1.7 million to about 
1 million hundredweight—-but basi 
ally the pattern has not changed 
Decline has been consistent and 
widespread. That is, as we have noted 
previously, the decline in smaller 
mills, “interior” mills and older mills 
has been the dominant trend and 
this has been as true of California 
as it has been of Ontario, as true 
of Minnesota and North Dakota as 
it has been of Kansas and Misscuri 
Expansion of capacity, on the other 
hand, has been smaller and _ there- 
fore less apparent, but it also has 








“Hunter’s CREAM” “ ; iim ted t : : RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS 
The Oldest Flour cat patt 


Brand in Kansas Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 


South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


that for more than eighty vears 
has stood at the very top of the 


The Hunter Milling Co. v v nereasing intensity are best B tl tt 
Wellington, Kansas sot: : aged age 1948 =e re 
Same Position Held ar Cc 

V1 ’ nm US. the hae Bon * nag : and Company 
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SUPERIOR iciae ae ake Seca Wa ae KANSAS CITY, MO. SINCE 1907 
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Production and capacity, particular- 
ly in Minneapolis, are again in rea- 
sonable balance, more so than at any 
time during the last 40 years. 

A further stabilizing factor has 
been the Northwest monopoly of U.S 
durum wheat production. The proc- 
durum wheat into semo- 
macaroni flour has become 
of increasing importance to several 
mills in the region. Grand Forks, 
Superior, Hastings and Rush City in 
particular have maintained volume 
on this “exclusive” wheat source and 
Minneapolis/St. Paul has found it a 
mainstay in keeping operating levels 
short, the Northwest has 
had to cut back its productive ca- 
pacity in line with its ability to con- 
trol the U.S. spring wheat supply, 
with the result that the present lo- 
cational pattern as to sites and pro- 
seems capable of 
indefinitely 
milling area of 


essing of 
lina and 


high. In 


ductive intensity 
being maintained 

The east central 
Michigan, Ohio and New York has, 
like other areas, been declining in 
number of mills and milling capacity 
in general, but unlike the terminal 
locations in the Northwest, locations 
such as Detroit, Toledo and Buffalo 
have either maintained their old ca- 
pacity or significantly increased it 
This development again seems large- 
ly a to wheat supply—not 
necessarily produced but 
cheaply transported by water and rail 
from the Northwest-Southwest hard 
wheat regions. Buffalo has kept vir- 
tually the same milling capacity since 
1932, indicative of a very stable 
over-all raw material and market 
situation although there have been 
minor reorientations of the source 
area of wheat and of market area 
As noted in the the influence 


response 
localiy 


past, 
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AMERICAN-CANADIAN FLCUR PRODUCTION EXPORT 
(millions of hundredweight by crop years) 
— us.’ ——Canadat 
— —Export Export 
Production From U From Milled- Production From 
Tota! Whee in-Bond Wheat Tota! Canadian Wheat 
1942-43 232.9 a4 2.8 46.2 24.7 
1943-44 242.4 12.2 4.2 47.6 26.4 
1944-45 258.4 12.1 4.0 48.4 27.3 
1945-46 269.0 34.8 5.8 51.8 28.4 
1946-47 304.8 79.8 3.3 56.0 33.1 
1947-48 286.4 78.5 0.3 47.4 26.8 
1948-49 260.3 55.9 1.7 39.9 21.0 
1949-50 227.3 17.1 4.2 39.7 19.9 
1950-51 229.6 18.8 3.6 46.3 24.4 
1951-52 227.2 18.2 2.1 44.8 22.3 
1952-53 225.2 17.3 3.0 46.8 24.6 
1953-54 220.5 14.3 1.4 40.8 20.1 
1954-55 224.8 19.9 0.1 40.6 17.7 
1955-56 225.7 21.6 40.1 17.4 
1956-57 236.7 26.9 0.1 37.6 14.6 
1957-58 240.5 26.7 40.8 17.6 
1958-59% 102.5 12.9 . 20.6 8.1 
**Not available 
*U.S. capacity dropped from 1,391,145 cwt. in 1942 to 1,031,172 cwt. in 1958 
*Canadian capacity dropped from 220,388 cwt. in 1942 to 209,965 cwt. in 1958 
tFirst six months brop year begins July | in U.S., Aug. | in Canada 


of milled-in-bond wheat on Buffalo 
production has been of some import- 
ance. Column three of the table on 
American-Canadian Flour Produc- 
tion/Export carries this data into the 
present period. Clearly, by 1952 the 
milling-in-bond privileges were of 
little consequence in the American 
(i.e. Buffalo) milling pattern. In the 
rising tide of American exports in 
the late forties and the recent fifties 
American flour milled from Canadian 
wheat has played no great part. Buf- 
falo, for these years at least, was 
almost entirely dependent upon U.S 
spring and winter hard wheat for its 
raw material supply. In that Buffalo 
has maintained its capacity and its 
operating ratio without significant 
variation in this last decade, it must 
be presumed that the advantage of 
Canadian wheat and the export trade, 
which in themselves have proved so 
variable, were not the basic ingredi- 


ents of Buffalo's locational advan- 
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tage. Surely we must attribute Buf- 
falo’s strength as a milling site fun- 
damentally to its domestic transport- 
ation nexus and its domestic market 
potential. 

The expanding production of cer- 
tain locations in southeastern Michi- 
gan and northern Ohio has already 
been referred to as a combination 
of local soft, pastry wheat supply, 
plus their transportation advantage 
in drawing off hard wheats being 
moved eastward. The elimination and 
decline of locations in southern In- 
diana and central Tennessee by 1958 
are a reflection of a transportation 
disadvantage of interior points, even 
though they possess local wheat sup- 
plies. Ohio River locations and mid- 
dle and upper Tennessee River loca- 
tions have resisted such decline. De- 
catur, Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
Johnson City in particular have had 
the advantage of farthest penetra- 
tion into the southeastern market, 
coincident with transportation link- 
age to the Great Plains’ hard wheat 
supply. 

Large milling units in the Illinois, 
Iowa and eastern Missouri region 
show similar strength. The trans- 
portation focus at the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi River junction is of major 
importance in both the assembly of 
raw materials and market distribu- 
tion. The disappearance of the small- 
er mills in this area after 1948 points 
up quite well the reciprocal inter- 
dependence of locational factors. In 
this area, despite advantages of trans- 
port and local wheat supply, small 
mills were incapable of holding on 


Trends About Same 

Trends in locational pattern in the 
Southwest milling region generally 
followed trends already observed in 
other regions. Combinations of 
causes may be seemingly different 
in their operation in specific cases 
in the region but the results are 
apparently the same from a general 
pattern standpoint. In the Missouri 


River locations around Kansas City 
and Omaha patterns developed which 
were evidently analogous to devel- 
opments noted in Minnesota: non- 


terminal locations were gradualls 
eliminated and terminal locations re- 
duced capacity to be in line with 
“mean” production. In the 1958-59 
crop year, weekly operating 
for City, Minneapolis 
Buffalo all consistently 
tween 100 and 115° of capacity 
Finding Kansas City and Minneap 
olis in the same operating ratio Class 
as Buffalo is something new in re- 


ratios 
nd 


Kansas i 
range be- 


cent decades 

In central Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas the “seahorse” or “question 
mark" configuration of milling loca- 


tions has been maintained since 1932 
despite drastic elimination of mills 

from 121 locations in the three states 
in 1948 to 54 in 1958. That the pat- 
tern remained fairly consistent is 
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primarily a function of the larger 
mills in that they have “controlled” 
the shape of the milling industry in 
the Southwest since before World 
War I. The situation in Texas and 
Oklahoma, where several large mills 
and terminal locations have disap- 
peared in the last decade, is difficult 
to explain in the absence of actual 


cost figures, but at least three con- 
ditions may be cited: (a) the freight 
rate differentials on flour for ex- 
port vis-a-vis wheat for export; (b) 
Latin American mill construction; 
and (c) the shift in southern popu- 
lation from rural dominance toward 
urban concentration which in the 
past, in other areas of the U.S., has 
meant a lower per capita flour con- 
sumption, i.e. a smaller market and 
particularly for “family” flour 
Locational trends in the mountain 


states and the Pacific Northwest are 
basically simple and predictable from 
past experience—-the elimination of 
interior mills and the growth of ter- 
minal locations on the market side 
of wheat producing regions. The ty- 
ing in of Columbia River mills with 
eastern soft, pastry wheat mills has 
further strengthened the industry in 
this essentially raw material oriented 
rather than market oriented milling 
region 

In California and Utah the 
ent patterns had already taken shape 
by the late twenties. The urban ex- 
pansion of World War II and after 
has not led to increased capacity 
except at Los Angeles and Ogden- 
Salt Lake City, but even here ex- 
pansion has been minuscule, given the 
enormous increase in population in 
Southern California. It seems clear 
that wheat cannot stand the high 
cost of transportation to “marginal’ 
areas such as California and Florida 


Export Market Factor 

In Canada the chief control over 
milling location, other than raw ma- 
terial supply, has been the export 
market. In columns four and five of 
the table on American-Canadian 
Flour Production/Export the _ rela- 
tive importance of the overseas mar- 
ket is indicated. Although there has 
been a substantial decline in exports 
in the last four years they still ac- 
count for four fifths of Canadian 
flour production. Two locational ori- 
entations explain the present mill- 
ing pattern: (a) raw material as- 
sembly at terminal locations in the 
Prairie Provinces, and (b) a break 
in transportation at terminals on 


pres- 


the lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway. In between these two situ- 
ations there has been deterioration 


and/or elimination of sites. For ex- 
ample, Ft. William has disappeared 
flour milling Keewatin is 
only operating at half of its capacity; 


as a site 


Goderich and other interior Ontario 
points have either been eliminated 
or have declined in relative import 
ance 

The trends and developments we 
have just reviewed are summarized 


in the graph of Trends in Regional 
Production. Each band in the graph 
represents a major milling reg 
and the three primary milling loca- 
tions of Buffalo, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis are emphasized by shad- 
ing. The top band is a miscellaneous 
category of California and the Moun- 
tain the West, exclusive 
of Washington and Oregon, plus the 
Atlantic Coast mills from New Jer- 
sey to Virginia. The vertical width 
of each band measures the relative 
production for that area in any yea! 
While there is variation in total pro- 
duction in the period considered from 
305 million to 221 million hundred- 
weight, it is apparent that each re- 
gion has generally maintained its re- 


ion 


states of 
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spective share of national production 
fairly consistently Relative gains 
and for example, in the 
Southwest, Northwest and Kansas 
City, Buffalo in 


1958 are extremels 
minor variations in the total picture 


losses 


Main Point 


Our main point has been that there 
been little change in total re- 
share of flour production 
throughout 1943-58 and that changes 
within regions, no matter how strik- 
ing, have not appreciably altered the 
over-all structure of the milling in- 
dustry. This is not to say that in- 
dividual mill locations and companies 
have been completely stable in either 
cost ratios or profit 
margins; and it certainly not 
imply that there have been no great 
changes in market area and market- 
ing methods in the past two decades 
All that is implied is that the gen- 
eral locational pattern of the in- 
dustry has been set since the middle 
thirties. Changes in locational pat- 
terns have not been as important in 
the last 20 years as they have been 
the industry 
industry, how- 
level—indi- 
patterns 
have con- 
mcern 


fac- 


has 
gional 


their production 


does 


in earlier periods for 
is a Whole. Within the 
ever—on the 
vidual mill 
of production and market 
tinued to paramount c 
Location dominant 


oper 


corporate 
location and the 


be of 
remains a 
tor a different lev- 
el; not at the level of the collective 
industry, but at the level of the indi- 
vidual the corporate enter- 


pr ise 


but on iting 


business 


Some indication of the fluidity and 
change at the entrepreneurial level 
in the last 30 years can be gathered 
from the map on Multi-Unit Milling 
for 1958 and the accompanying table 

In 1932 
en compani 
in more than 
irea. In 1958 at 
inter- 

lentified. In 
have 


} 


we could identify only sev- 
s that had milling 
major wheat source 
least 19 fir 
mmpanies could be so 
order to simplify analy- 
divided these 19 cor 

panies into two groups (a) Inter 
Regional (1) firms operating in the 
three major wheat source and 
tegional (R) firms operating in 
out of the five wheat source 
ireas in the U.S. and Canada. (The 
five wheat source areas which have 
arbitrarily c l 
Northwest-Prairie Provinces spring 


units 
one 
ms 


related c 


sis we 


areas 
(pb) 


two 


} > h mn 3) { 
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wheat area; (2) Ontario-Quebec-New 
York lake transport source area; 
(3) Southwest hard winter wheat 
area; (4) Midwest soft winter wheat 
area; and (5) Pacific Northwest 
spring-winter, soft-hard wheat area 
The shaded wheat areas of the map 
on the 1951 and 1954 agri- 
cultural censuses.) 

No attempt has been made on the 
map to distinguish individual com- 
panies, our main concern at the mo- 
ment is the over-all orientation. As 
in 1932, the multi-unit companies, 
particularly the inter-regional group, 
are distinguished by their concentra- 


are based 


tion ¢ 
side of 
This 
jacent to the 
transport: 
moved f1 


may me 


regional 
hand, tend to 
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area and this 
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Once 
(5), Buf- 
(4) have 
Minneapolis 
is regional in 
two of the four 
regional. Other loca- 
than one milling 
Les Angeles 
Reno (1 I 


Salina 


pany operating at each location 
again Minneapolis-St. Paul 
falo (4) Kansas City 
the highest index. In 
nowever, one company 


and 


type, in Kansas City 


companies are 


tions having more 
company rating are 

(2-I), Ogden (2-I), El 

Wichita (1-I; 1-R) 

Omaha (2-R), St 

In Canada the list 

(2-I 1-R), Medicine Hat 

l-idle), Saskatoon (2-1), Win- 


(2-R), Port Colborne-Humber 
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stone (1-I; 1-R) and Montreal (1-I; 7 

1-R). In justice to statistical objec- mt \ o) - ) 7 

tivity it would seem that to Buffalo, 7 MU7/-UMT MILLING, /958 J Sf ot. 

Minneapolis and Kansas City as para- | @ o 

mount locations should be added Los i * ica: 

Angeles, Ogden, Calgary and pos- e 

sibly Saskatoon. As in 1932 the other J 

locations appear to have no specific o~» 

site advantage other than that one 

location in the general region is nec- * 

essary for a multi-unit firm f 
The changing boundary of wheat 

production between 1929-30 and 1951- 

54 has had little effect on mill lo - 

cation unless the withdrawal of wheat “a 

production from south and central e° 

Minnesota contributed to the decline 

of the interior mills such as those e 

at Faribault, Montgomery and New 

Ulm. More probably the cause for ° 

this shift in milling pattern was laid 

much farther back in the pre-World oo» 

War I period. e 


Significant Differences 


Reflecting back on our previous 
survey of the general milling pat- j 
tern in comparison with this pattern 1 
of Multi-Unit Milling, there seems e ele aeteas — pce am so, \ (3 
to be significant differences as to the €. atece snimanens ‘ , . 
penetration or intensity of multi-unit 
firms from region to region. The 
“Local” companies not shown on the muuern = oF momar iow Ace . \ 
map (see note at bottom of Multi- , 
Unit table), for example, are strong- 
est in the Pacific Northwest and 
the Southwest. California and the 
Pacific Southwest, one of the ex- 
panding market areas, has only two 
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operate on the Atlantic Coast. In they hardly seem ordered or in con- down collective industrial statistics 
Canada five companies operate al sistent correlation with the over- In theory, the total pattern (the 
medium-sized mills other than those ine Gennes , o } , ' -_ ' ree , 
Multi-U Mill most three fourths of total millin all pattern thus far studied. In short, whole) is the sum of its parts. We 
represented on Ld y nit : , ; capacity; in the U.S. only about two there appears to be locational forces arrive at the total picture by addi- 
ing map, The ' a ot ") oft ae : fifths of total capacity is controlled either not expressed, or more likely tion, but somehow in analyzing or 
meric aS { ‘lative arge nur I . - . : : 
region has a - a al) e " ill by the five largest milling companies buried in the configuration of total breaking down the total we do not 
é ze single mi 2 : y 
of pase men oy sm yr wana Bi ; ' These differences in corporate lo locations which can be uncovered or account for all the parts. Somewhere 
operations, as have le areas east oO —- : a ae ities . : _ ot ; = ane . 
the Appalachians. In the Midwest cational pattern occur within the Tevear d only by analyzing corporate deep in the pile of statistics are some 
: ' P behavior rather than by breaking human decisions still lost in the sum 











there is a strong concentration of general locational framework we 
multi-unit firms while virtually none have been discussing in the past, yet 
MULTI-UNIT MILLING, 1958 
Milling Milling ——Number of Mills* 
Capacity Locations 37, 000- 9,999- 4,999- 
% No 10,000 5,000 2,500 
U.S 100.0 543 13 55 70 
INTER-REGIONAL [see note 
General Mills, Inc 13.0 16 3 6 7 
— Pillsbury Co 9.0 9 3 5 | 
sities | International Milling Co 7.0 15 . 7 
4 King Midas Flour Mills and 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 6.0 10 4 5 
0 


UR. Quaker Oats Co | 4 2 
~ : os +, REGIONAL see note 
Se 6 Sai 


‘Golden loaf'Ft 


& Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 5.5 15 ! 4 2 
: See oak > Commander-Larabee Corp 3.5 a I 3 
' See National Biscuit Co 3.0 3 ! 
we 8 A> Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 2.0 3 3 
—— Bay State Milling Co 1.5 2 2 
Sunshine Biscuits, In 1.5 o 4 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 1.0 5 4 
Kansas Milling Co 1.0 3 
Iglehart Bros 1.0 3 2 
Doughnut Corp. of America 1.0 2 | | 
Montana Flour Mills Co 1.0 4 1 


LOCAL [see note i 


Milled from choice spring wheat CANADA | 10 


o 
w 
@ 
ae 


0 66 5 10 5 
INTER-REGIONAL 
d Py © een Ria Ming Co. nn BE . 
under modern lia Oratory super- Pillsbury Co 7.0 2 
Quaker Oats Co 5.0 2 ! 1 
* : ° REGIONAL 
~ ~ ~ Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd 25.0 5 2 
vision for particular bakers—aged Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 18.0 5 2 2 : 
NOTE INTER-REGIONAL refers to firms having produc ng units in at least the following 
? n . three of the major wheat source areas—Southwest, Northwest-Prairie Provinces and Ontario- 
—aerated— bulk or sack loading. Quebec-New York. REGIONAL refers to firms having producing units in two or meee Gnaies kuet 
source areas. LOCAL refers to multi-unit milling firms operating in more than one location but 
mited + 1e major wheat source area. There were 13 such ‘“‘local'’ companies in the U.S. in 
958 one in Canada Local’’ firms are not shown on the Multi-Unit Milling Map 
*Classified by m size in hundredweight of daily capacity 
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Canadian 
Review... 


Ice Slowly 
Deteriorating 


While ice breaking started at the 
Canadian Lakehead on March 12, 
progress has been slow because of the 
heavy ice. Solid ice to a depth of 
more than 30 in. extends out to 
Thunder Cape and some drifting ice 
out to Isle Royale. In the slips it is 
said to be solid to a depth of more 
than 40 in 

Weather has not 
tion of ice and unless unusually warm 
are experienced 
the opening of navigation out of Ft 
William and Port Arthur could be 
delayed until the end of April 

Ice-breaking 
scribed as “tougher than normal 
Last year the first freighter of the 
shipping season docked on April 18 
In 1945 a freighter made its way up- 
bound for a grain cargo on March 27 
The latest official opening of naviga- 
tion at the Canadian Lakehead was 
May 18, 1887 


favored deteriora- 


temperatures soon 


operations are de- 


Fewer Farms 
Reported 


Based on the 
culture, all provinces in 
ported fewer farms in 1956 than in 
1951, with the national total down 
almost 8° to 575,015, compared with 
623,091 five years earlier. Total 
of Canadian farms in 1956 was 173, 
923,691 acres, compared with 174,- 
046,654 in 1951. The prairie provinces 
reported increases in size but these 
more than offset by 
provinces 
Excluding the Yukon and 
Territories, farm land 
tuted 13°% of the total Canadian land 
area in 1956 

By 1956 the average size of farms 
in Canada increased 8% to 302.5 
acres. For the prairie provinces the 
was 546.1 and for the 
six eastern 134.1 

The area of improved farm land in 
increased from 98,852,826 
1951 to 100,326,243 in 1956 

while the area of unim- 
proved land decreased by 4.7% from 
77,193,828 acres to 73,597,448 acres in 
1956 


1956 Census of Agri- 
Canada re- 


area 


were decreases 


in othe 
North- 


west consti- 


average acres 


provinces acres 

Canada 

icres In 
by 3.6 


Harbors Group 
Appointed 

Hess, federal minister of 
has announced the appoint- 
ment of a Lakehead Harbors Com- 
The move was heralded as a 
long step toward complete recognition 
of the lakehead at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur as a full ranking port on the 
Great L and St. Lawrence Sea 


George 


transport 


mission 


, 
ikes 


commission are R 
chairman of the Port 
Utilities Commission; 
William 
tailways 
Irwin, Ft 
Searle 


Members of the 
B. Chandle1 
Arthur Public 
J. E. Young, Ft 
nadian National 
tendent; L. C 
general manager 
terminal elevator 


terminal 


retired Ca 
superin- 
William 
Grain Co 
and representing 
interests; G. F 
McDougall, Port Arthur, general 
manager, Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co., and D. B. McKillop, Ft. William 


elevator 


former Canadian National Railway 


engineer. 


February Export 
Pace Good 

February export clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat maintained a good win- 
ter pace at 17,685,289 bu. and were 
only 200,000 below the January move- 
ment, but well above the 10-year av- 
for February of some 13.6 mil- 
Flour export shipments for the 
month were equivalent to 2,559,401 
bu. or almost 1 million bushels 
than January clearances, but approx- 
imately 300,000 more than February 
1958. The February according 
to the statistics branch of the 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
increased the cumulative figure for 
wheat for the first months of 
the 1958-59 crop year to 141.675.038 
bu. and flour to 21,290,750 bu. in 
terms of wheat. The comparative to- 
tals a vear ago were 149,007,669 and 
21,293,580 bu., respectively 

The August-February 
in terms of wheat, showed 
bu. cleared to the U.K.; Philippine 
Islands, 2,743,686; Ceylon 1,371,407 
U.S. 985,000; Jamaica 920,000; Trini 
dad-Tobago 908,000: Venezuela 758.- 
ind Leeward-Windward Islands 
607,000 bu. During the seven months 
Canadian flour was exported to 65 
different destinations 

Clearances of Canadian wheat only 
for the August-February period went 
to 38 countries with the largest quan 
tity 56,485,000 bu unloaded at 
U.K The second largest total, 
just shy of 21 million bu., went to 
Germany, while 20,186,000 cleared to 
Japan; 6,967,000 to the Netherlands 
6.905.000 to Belgium 5.560.000 to 
India; 3,487,000 to Switzerland: < 
958,000 to Ireland; 2.872.009 to Brit 
uth Africa; 2,326,000 to Pakis 
2,521,000 to Norway, and almost 
2 million bushels to the U.S. for do 
mestic consumption and milling in 
bond. Austria, France and Venezuela 
each took in excess of 1 million bush 


erage 


lion 


less 


tota's 
Joard 


seven 


flour total 
7,593,326 


(MM) 


ports 
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els 


Wheat Stocks 
Unchanged 

Visible stocks of 
umounted to 376 million bushels for 
the week ended March 18, and were 
practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, but compared with 366.6 
million bushels at the same time a 
veal The latest figure showed 
258.2 million bushels in store in west- 
Canada; 49.7 million at Ft. Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur; 42.5 million in 
eastern elevators: 8.9 million at the 
Pacific C and 4.9 million bushels 
it Churchill. The remainder was in 
transit and none was shown in 
in the U.S. positions 


Canadian wheat 


ago 


ern 


ast 
store 


deliveries in west- 
ern Canada from the beginning of 
the crop year on Aug. 1, 1958, to 
mid-March totaled 185.4 million bush- 
els, compared with 181.5 million for 
the same period a year ago. Deliver- 
ies of all grains amounted to 289 
million bushels or 5 million less than 
the comparative figure a year ago 


Farmers’ wheat 


Deliveries of oats and rye were down 
and flax almost unchanged 

Cut in Freight 

Kates Expected 

House 


committee a 


Faster recess, the 
ms sent to 
expected to cut 
WViding a $20 mil 
Canadian railways 

| freight rate in- 
inted a few months ago is 
expected to be reduced by 10 
George H. Hees, transport minister 
said range study of freight 
undertaken that 
no further freight increases would 
be granted during that period. It 
expected that the study will 
least two years 


resolution that 1s 
fre! t rates by pr 
lion subsidy 


ra 


crease g! 


i iol 


and 


rates wo ild be 
take 


Export Total 
Predicted 


Canada 


than 300 
form of wheat 


will export 
million bushels in the 
and flour in the current crop year 
whicl This 

tion was made in the House of Con 
Gordon Churchill 
trade minister. He almost hinted the 
figure would equal or better the 1957 
98 crop year figure of 316 million 
10-year average to the 


The 
July, 1956, is 271 million bush- 


more 


ends July 31 predi 


mons recently by 


bushels 


Churchill was replying to ques 
tions from an opposition member of 
Parliament who noted that exports 
were down at the half-year mark by 
6 million bushels and asked what the 
prospects were for the crop year 
mid-March 
and flour in 
it approximate 
ibout 10 


Preliminary 
pla e exports ol 
the present ¢1 
| 


returns to 
wheat 


p year! 
y 1% 


bushels I 


mill 
) niiion 


million less than for the same period 


a year ago. These figures do not in- 
clude sales for shipment between that 
time and July 31. In addition to reg- 
Canadian wheat sold 
and Poland mostly for 


shipments. Russia 


ular sales was 
to Russia 
April-May 
ready taken 17 cargoes and is said to 
least 38 c amounting 
to a bushel total of more than 14 mil- 
Poland bought five 
out of an anticipated 15 
totals have undoubtedly helped 
prompt Mr. Churchill's prediction 
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lion has already 
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Mobile Expects 
Gain in Grain 
Shipments 


MOBILE, ALA A considerable 
boost in the state docks grain busi- 
ness here is expected from a contract 
being worked out with a large mid- 


western grain shipper. E. J. Weigel, 
general traffic manager for Nebras- 
ka Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 


who was in Mobile making arrange- 


ments for the grain shipments, said 
he was “completely satisfied’’ with 
the specialized handling given the 


initial shipment of some 10,000 gross 
tons which moved through the port 
recently 


Mr. Weigel said the siipments will 
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*“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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be initialed on a regular basis to the 
firm's wholly-owned subsidiary, Mol- 
inas de Puerto Rico. The operation 
will be on a regular basis as the 
Puerto Rican company uses the grain 
and no “stockpiling” will be neces- 
sary there. As many as 35 shiploads 
annually might move through the 
port of Mobile, company officials esti- 
mate. The firm’s Puerto Rico opera- 
tions include a flour plant, cornmeal 
plant and feed plant. 
Identity Preserved 

Docks officials said the first ship- 
ment was pre-mixed and handled 
through the grain elevator on an 
identity-preserved basis. This means 
the corn from Nebraska Consolidated 
was loaded into the ship destined for 
the firm's mills. In some grain ship- 


ments, a shipper sends five tons to 
the elevator and the five tons finally 
received by the consignee may or 


may not the same five tons. 

L. L. Ls , chief of the state docks 
elevator operations, said the 
entire loading and handling process 
for the initial shipment was engi- 
neered, from start to finish at the 
Nebraska office. The firm determined 
how much grain would go into 
each compartment of the vessel. Ne- 
braska Consolidated has chartered 
vessels for the regular runs between 
Mobile and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Weigel complimented the grain 
operation here. “The grain elevator 
here performed as well as we could 
expect for the job of custom handling 
required in our shipment,” he said 

Godwin Shipping Co. is the Mobile 
agent for Nebraska Consolidated 
which uses state docks facilities reg- 
ularly for shipments of grain to other 
countries 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar 
20, 26, 
—i958-59— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 392 43'% 42'/2 
Allis-Chalmers 30% 26% 292 29 
Pfd. $3.25 46'4 42% 44% 
Am. Cyanamid 57% 46% 56% 54% 
A-D-M Co 49'2 43% 45% 45% 
Borden 78'2 70% 76/2 78 
Cont. Baking Co 52% 46% 46% 47 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 58 52 56 55% 
Cream of Wheat 40 38 39% 39 
Dow Chemical 87'/2 74% 86 83% 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 12% 14 131% 
Gen. Foods Corp 84 746 78% 78%, 
Gen. Mills, Inc 
Pid. 5% 114 109'% til 110! 
Merck & Co 82% 67 79 79% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% SS'e 54's 
Pfizer, Chas 1182 97% 110% 113% 
Pftd 99 96 99 
Pillsbury Co 88 72'2 BI'A 81% 
Pid. $4 92 90 91” 
Procter & Gamble B9'/42 73% 84 86% 
Quaker Oats Co 54/2 49% Si%e 49% 
Pfd. $6 140 131'%2 136% 136% 
St. Regis Paper Co 48'.2 42% 46 46% 
Pfd. $4.40 97 94 96'/2 
Std. Brands, Inc 69'/e bI'/2 66% 65% 
Sterling Drug 54 43 50 49'/e 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 1062 94/4 104% 104'/2 
Un. Bisc. of Am 302 28'e 28% 28% 
Victor Ch. Works 40% 28' 38% 35% 
Pfd. $3.50 81% 79 79 
Ward Baking Co 16% 13% 14% 14% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 103'/2 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86 87 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 150 is! 
General Mills, Inc 100 i00'/ 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 82'/ 83'/2 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 163'/2 164 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 80 80's 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 9b'/s 97'A 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 924 93% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





Mar. Mar 
20 26 
—1958-59— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10'% ba 9 10 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 38% 8636'/2 37% 37 
Wagner Baking Co 5 2 a 4 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 45 364 43% 43 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York $5 Pfd 99 100 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 72% 78 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar Mar 
13 20 
—1!958-S9— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread §.50 3.25 4.55 4.70 
Pfd. B 55 45 *S5% 
Can. Bakeries 9 5M 8'/s 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 2.55 2.60 
A 8 7 
Pfd 58 37 49 50 
Catelli Food, A 44 29 42 42 
8 56 0 54 54 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 7 10 9M 
Federal Grain 5! 26 49 49'/2 
Pfd 30% 25'2 27'2 27M 
Gen. Bakeries 887'2 4.90 8.00 8.25 
Int. Mig Pfd 70 69? 69 *66 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 12 120 120 
Maple Leaf Mig 6% 7'/2 16 1S'/2 
Pid 96 85 at 93 
McCabe Grain 33'2 33% 33'/2 
Ogilvie Flour 46's 26 42 40'2 
Pfd 155 130 135'2 140% 
Std. Brands 58'2 53% 58'2 
Toronto 9s 44% 7 43'\y 44% 
United G a 7 5'/ 6's 
Weston, G A 41M 212 40 4) 
3 412 21'/ 40\4 4) 
Pid 4'° 97 85 90 93 
Less than board lot 
Buy and Sell 
Through 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Pfizer Sales, 


Earnings Reach 
New Peak in 1958 


NEW YORK Sales and earnings 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., last year 
were the highest in the pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical company’s 110- 
year history, according to the annual 
report mailed to share owners March 
24 


World wide sales amounted to 
$222,726,103, up 742% over the 1957 
total of $207,151,629. The 1958 total 


represented the ninth consecutive 
annual increase and brought the vol- 
ume to a level 4% times that of 1949. 

Net earnings rose 442% from $22,- 
908,544 in 1957 to $23,965,144. Profits 
per share of common stock after pay- 
ment of preferred dividends were 
$4.43, against $4.22 in 1957. Common 
shares outstanding at the end of both 
years totaled 5,371,976 

Dividend payments on the common 
stock were $2.25 per share in 1958, 
compared with $2.10 the year before 
This was the eighth successive in- 
crease in the dividend disbursement 


The 20-page 1958 Pfizer annual re- 
port, entitled “Pfizer in Focus,” has 
been published in the format of a 
Sunday newspaper supplement and 


will appear as a special section of the 
New York Times April 5. “Pfizer in 
Focus” is the third consecutive an- 
nual report Pfizer has published and 
distributed in this manner 

According to the report, all four 
domestic divisions—Pfizer Labora- 
tories, J. B. Roerig & Co., agricul- 
tural and chemical and 
the international subsidiaries reached 
new sales peaks in 1958. The com- 
pany-wide record volume of $222.7 
million was achieved “despite the 
lowest recorded prices for penicillin, 
streptomycin, steroids and most bulk 
vitamins.” 


sales sales 


BREAD is 4 STAFF F re 


Opening Silenad 


MONTREAL—It had been expect- 
ed that navigation would open at 
Montreal about March 28, but appar- 
ently it will be delayed for a few days 
At least one ocean vessel on its way 
to Montreal has been held at Halifax 
The St. Lawrence River channel from 
Montreal to Quebec is open, but ice 
conditions in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are reported to be the worst in many 
years with approximately 90% ice 
coverage. Meanwhile, at Ft. William 
relatively warm weather is being ex- 
perienced, and some improvement in 
ice conditions is expected 
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You Cant Realize 
Full Flour Profits 


Without Bulk Storage 


Don't confuse a makeshift bulk 
flour handling system with the 
real thing. A really efficient bulk 
storage and packing plant pays 


for itself in a relatively short time. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Importance of Soft Wheat in Over-all 
Wheat Structure in U.S. 


The following is a statement that was 
the National Soft Wheat 
to the wheat sub-committee 


presented by 
Millers Assn. 
of the House 
was presented by James E. Skidmore, J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
who appeared in his capacity as chair- 
man of the grain committee of NSWMA. 
The development of the tables 
and statistics that were used in compiling 
this brief and argument done by 
Rondal M. Huffman, Chicago, secretary 
of NSWMA, also participated in 
the presentation along with Charles B. 
Knappen, Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, 
Mich., a member of the grain committee. 


HE National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. is a trade association of 


agriculture committee. It 


various 
was 


who 


the soft wheat milling industry, with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill, and 
having 120 members located in the 


states east of the Missouri-Mississip- 
pi River. Members of the association 
represent approximately 70% of the 
commercial soft wheat milling capac- 


NSWMA strongly feels should be 
considered in the drafting of any new 
legislation affecting wheat. 

Flour made from soft wheat i 
used both in the home and in com- 
mercial bakeries. It is particularly 
suitable for use in chemically leay 
ened (as opposed to yeast leavened) 
products, such as cakes, crackers, bis- 


cuits, cookies, pastries and dough- 
nuts. Long experience has proved 
that only soft wheat flour produces 
these baked goods in commercially 


acceptable form, and it is thus es- 
sential that our wheat production in- 
clude an adequate supply of soft 
wheat. 

Soft wheat is of two types: Soft 
red and soft white. At least some 
soft red wheat is grown in all states 
east of the Missouri-Mississippi Riv- 
er, the 10 principal producers in 1958 
being Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Eastern production of soft 
white wheat is practically restricted 
to Michigan and New York. 


ity in this area 
The purpose of this statement is to HISTORICALLY THE PRODUC- 
present information on soft wheat TION of soft wheat in the eastern 
production, supplies and usage which’ part of the U.S. has been concen- 
TABLE I 
Number of Farms Reporting Wheat 
1957 s 
of U.S. 
Soft Wheat Area 1,978,543 63 


Hard Wheat Area 
Spring Wheat Area 


Western White Area 
? < 


395,460 23 


177,157 10 
66,955 4 
1,718,215 100 





113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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trated in the above mentioned states. 
While over a period of years other 
varieties have developed a foothold 
in limited sections of this area—for 
example, north central and northwest 
Indiana and throughout much of 
Missouri a decade ago, wheat pro- 
duction has generally adhered to the 
pure soft wheat types and has veered 
back to them following each of the 
unfortunate invasions of other varie- 
ties. It would seem reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that the maintenance 
of soft wheat production in this area 
represents proof by action that soft 
wheats are best suited to the cli- 
matic conditions of this area and 
.that the demand for wheats contain- 
ing the qualities inherent in the soft 
wheat varieties has made continuing 
outlets available to wheat producers 
in this soft wheat area. 

For some purposes flours made 
from red and white wheats may be 
used interchangeably, although it is 
necessary to make considerable ad- 
justment in recipes and formulas. 
Normally, soft white wheat flour is 
used primarily for cookies, pastries 
and similar products where its char- 


acteristically low protein and low 
viscosity are especially valuable. Soft 
red wheat is more widely used, and 


it is with this type that this state 
ment is primarily concerned. 

In order to include all of the states 
in which substantial quantities of 
soft red wheat are grown, it is neces- 
sary to consider the producing area 
as the territory east of the Missouri- 
Mississippi River plus the states of 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana 
For purposes of simplification, this 
general territory will be referred to 
as the soft wheat area in the follow- 
ing discussion, although both Illinois 


and Missouri produce considerable 
hard winter wheat and Wisconsin's 
limited production is mostly spring 
wheat. Michigan and New York, as 
noted earlier, are primarily white 
wheat states 


THAT WHEAT PRODUCTION 
has proved to be an important source 
of revenue to a very large number 
of farmers throughout this soft 


wheat area is graphically evidenced 
by the fact that statistics point to 
the assumption that production of 


wheat on small-unit farms has grown 
during recent years. In Table I it is 
noted that out of a total of 1,718,215 
farms in the U.S. raising wheat, 63% 
or 1078543 farms, were located in 
the soft wheat area embraced in the 
listed in Table III. In other 
words, 63°7 of the total farms in 
the U.S., representing production of 
wheat, were located in the soft wheat 
area and were presumably producers 


states 


SOFT WHEAT IS RAISED ON MORF PARMS 


Table I) 
WESTERN 
SCFr HARD SPRING WHITE 
ARFA AREA AREA ARFA 
100 
90 
80 
Percent 70 
of 
Total 60 
% Se 50 
Pheat 
Faras LO 
30 
20 
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Skidmore 


James E. 


of soft wheat, compared with the 
wheat farms in the hard wheat area 
representing but 23% of the total, in 
the spring wheat area 10% of the 
total and in the western white wheat 
area but 4% of the total. Obviously, 
any change in legislation which 
iously reduces or changes the right of 
the small unit farmer to continue 
production of wheat on the level of 
his current or recent practices, will 
seriously affect the farmers of the 
soft wheat area, numerically the ma- 
jority of the wheat farmers in the 
U.S 

In has been inferred that produc- 
tion and performance-wise 
on these small units represented mar- 
ginal or high cost farming. Study 
belies this assumption. Some of the 
highest yields in bushels per acre in 
recent crops have been recorded from 
farms in the heart of this soft wheat 
in which apparently more than 
of the total production has been 
farm units of 15 
Table IT.) 

Recognizing further that 
serves a valuable place in the 
lar crop rotation of farms in 
areas, it is also questionable whether 
the actual out-of-pocket cost for the 
production of these small farming 
units can be extravagent or out of 
line when ii is compared with the 
out-of-pocket cost of wheat farming 
in the western large farm areas 

WHENEVER WHEAT STOCKS 
are there seems to be an 
assumption that all wheat is in tre- 
mendous surplus in the U.S. Actually 


ser- 


cost-wise 


area, 
60% 
raised on 
(See 


acres or 
less 
wheat 
regu- 
these 


discussed 
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this is not true of soft wheat and it 
is particularly not true of soft red 
wheat. Indeed, not only is there no 
surplus of soft red wheat but on some 
occasions during the past two years 
an actual shortage has existed. In 
the closing months of the 1957-1958 
crop year officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recognized the 
seriousness of the supply situation 
and applied restrictions on soft red 
wheat exports under Public Law 480 
Notwithstanding this, many 
wheat mills early began to curtail 
operations and a number, having ex- 
hausted their supplies, were forced to 
shut down until the new harvest 

Proof of the actual shortage of 
soft wheat supplies was further con- 
firmed in the early months of this 
crop year by the urgent demand that 
prevailed for early run new wheat at 
extravagantly high prices compared 
with later values. This most unusual 
Situation was caused solely by the 
fact that there was for practical pur- 
poses no carryover of soft red wheat 
from the 1957-1958 crop and that 
there was a real shortage of this type 
wheat 

In Table IV we have set 
comparison of the production, 
plies and carryover statistics 
on USDA records with (1) an aver- 
age for the 10-year period from 1948 
to 1957, (2) for the 1957 crop year 
and (3) the projected estimate for 
the current 1958-1959 crop. All of 
these are broken down by wheat 
classes. From these figures it can be 
noted that during the average 10 
year period of 1948 to 1957 the carry 
over of soft red wheat averaged only 
28 million bushels as compared with 
the total for all wheat during this 
period of 679 million. The production 
of soft wheat during this 10-year pe- 
riod averaged 17% of the total wheat 
production, but the carryover of soft 
wheat during this period averaged 
only 4% of the national carryover. In 
1957 the supply of winte! 
wheat for practical was 
completely absorbed in the fulfillment 
of domestic and export requirements 
for that year. At the end of 1957-1958 
crop year USDA indicate 
a carryover of but 6 million bushels 
which carryover represented only 
3.6% of the total supply that had 
been available during that crop year 
from current production and carry- 
over from the previous year. Actually, 
carryover of 6 million bushels 

than 1% of the 

wheat of all types at 
this crop year 


soft 


forth a 
sup- 
based 


soft red 
purpe Ses 


statistics 


this 
represented 
carryover of 
the close of 


less 


There is no surplus of soft wheat 
in the eastern part of the U.S. at 
the present time and any move 
stimulated by government rules or 
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Table II 


All Farms with Allctments of 1° 


(Commercial States Cnly) 


1957 


Soft Wheat. Aree 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvani 
Chic 
Indiana 
Tllirois 

Michi can 
Wisconsi: 
Assourt 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
jeorgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 


Total 


Hard Wheat Area 
Spring Wheat Area 
Western White Area 


’ 
~e 


Michigan 


Fisconsi 
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strictions which is extended to small 
farms of a limited acreage is re- 
moved, the burden of the change will 
fall largely on farmers in the soft 
wheat area, where production will be 
drastically reduced. These farmers 
represent numerically the majority 
of the wheat farmers of our country 
and as their production is decreased 
serious damage will be done to all 
elements comprising the soft wheat 
flour industry, farmers, millers, con- 
sumers and commercial processors of 
baked goods. The full significance of 
this becomes obvious when we recog- 
nize that in 1957 non-complying 
farmers with allotments of 15 acres 
or less in the soft wheat area pro- 
duced 72 million bushels more wheat 
than would have been raised on their 
allotted acreage. Even if all this pro 
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regulations which results in either 
a substantial increase in the antic- 
ipated level of exports of soft red 
winter wheat or a decrease in per- 
missible acres for production can 
easily lead to serious danger to the 
commercial and private users of 
soft wheat flours by creating an 
actual shortage of supplies for prov- 
en domestic needs and could, in 
effect, represent the development of 
shortage by legislation rather than 
a liquidation of surplus. 


Farmers in the soft wheat area 
plant for two principal 
To provide one of the necessary ele- 
nents in a regular crop rotation 
schedule and (2) to provide a readily 
marketable cash crop. If the present 
general exemption from quota re- 


reasons: (1) 
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duction were eliminated, there would 
be but little effect on the total wheat 
surplus because it represents such a 
small percentage of the total and 
actually, by type, is not a surplus and 
is in actual current demand 


HISTORICALLY, SOFT WHEAT 
has always been grown to be used. 
For the 10-year period 1948 to 1957 
soft red wheat aver- 
aged 186 million bushels per year. 
During this same period domestic 
usage accounted for 141 million bush- 
els and exports for an average of 45 
million bushels. In other words, an- 
nual usage completely absorbed aver- 
Full signifi 


production of 


age annual production 
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cance of this close balance betweer 
requirements and production is indi 
cated by the trend in recent year: 
which saw annual carryover declins 
from the average level of 28 million 
bushels during the 10-year period 1948 
to 1957 to a low of 6 million at the 
end of the 1957-1958 crop year, a 
level far too low for the public wel 
fare 

Additional evidence that soft wheat 
is grown to be used comes from the 
fact that through the years relatively 
little of the annual soft wheat crop 
has gone into the price support pro- 
gram. The total 1958 crop in the soft 
wheat area, including some wheat of 
other classes, amounted to 291 mil- 
lion bushels. Only 9% of this had 
been put under support by Jan. 31, 
1959. In contrast, about 52% of the 
wheat grown in the hard wheat area 
about 39% of that grown in the 
spring wheat area and about 37% of 
that grown in the western white 
wheat area had been placed under 
price support by that same date. Once 
again this demonstrates that the soft 
wheat farmer grows his wheat for a 
cash crop, and the carryover figures 
through the years prove that the soft 
wheat milling industry and the export 
trade provide an adequate market for 
the volume which has been produced 

If we accept historical usage and 
disappearance of soft red winter 
wheat as reasonable for the present 
and for the future, it seems fair to 


assume that we must expect to pro- 
SOFT "HEAT IS RAISED ON SMALL FARMS 
¢ 
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vide 
duction of 
assure an 
minimum of 
els, if we are 
minimum requirements each year. In 
addition, in the next year or two it 
that we must produce in 
requirements some 


acreage for the pro- 
soft red wheats that will 
annual production of a 
180 to 190 million bush 
to provide for proven 


a pool of 


is obvious 
excess of current 
reasonable amount to 
carryover to a safer level as a back 
log against crop failure or poor yield 


rebuild our 
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ane Tree ane 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 








82 Beaver Street, New York City 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative i 
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TABLF IV 
Wstimated Suoply and Distribution of Wheat by Classes 
Year beginning July 1 
(iillion Bushels) 
Stocks Domestic 
All Wheat July 1 Production Imports Supply Exports Disappearance Carryover 
Av. 196-57 61¢ 1,075 11 1,696 376 639 679 
1957 909 951 1) 1,972 LOG ou bol 
Fst.1956 861 1,462 9 2,352 LSu 15 1,263 
Soft Red Winter 
Av. 19ue=57 29 165 - 21k LS il 26 
1957 10 159 - 169 x0 133 6 
st.J95 6 197 - 203 Lé 441 16 
Har ed Winter 
Av. 1906-5 361 503 - beh 2 2 431 
1957 4.8 425 . 1,073 219 eur elk 
st.J LL, 635 - 1,Wys 250 253 946 
Hard Rec Spring 
Iv. ITE 131 193 11 335 36 151 146 
1957 * 195 167 ll 36 134 201 
Fst, é 201 232 9 42 37 143 262 
Phite 
Fy, 19h6-5 56 164 - 220 91 7 59 
1957 2 169 - 2 8 Sl 33 
Sat .1S58 3 176 - 209 120 l x 
Durum 
Iv. Tues? 1 30 m ; © 2h " 
1957 14 L0 - 54 1 26 27 
Est.1956 27 22 - ug 1 27 21 


To produce 180 to 190 million bush- 
els soft wheat, in our opinion, will re- 
production 
type wheat on the many small farms 
which have in recent years contrib- 
annual 
wheat production in the eastern soft 
wheat area. If in 1957-1958 provision — the 
had not been made by allotment for 
the equivalent of the acres planted in 
in this soft 
had 
actual shortage of soft wheat, as com- 
pared to proven need, of around 66 
million bushels instead 
carryover of 6 million bushels. 


quire continued 


uted over 60% of 


units of 15 acres or 
wheat area, we cot 


We, therefore, in 


the 


less 


ild hi 


ave 


the 


of 


a nominal 


of 


interest 


this 


soft 


of small 


flours for their end products in the 
production of cakes, cookies, crackers 
and pastries, also for the milling in- 
dustry which is dependent upon an 
adequate supply of soft wheat from 
this area, urgently petition that 
small farmers continue to be given 
privilege of planting and _ har- 
vesting wheat on small unit farms, 
which at present are identified as 
units of 15 acres or less, exempt from 


an acreage controls, where, in the judg- 


ment of the individual farmer, it is 
economically sound and where, as in 
the case of soft red winter wheat, it 
is obvious that production from these 


units is necessary if enough 











consumers and commercial bakers, total wheat of that type is to be pro- 
who have historically used soft wheat duced to cover the historical needs 
TABLE V 
Soft Wheat Area 
Non-Complying Farms with Allotments of 15 Acres or Less 
1957 
Excess 
Computed Computed of 
Allotment Average Allot. Planted Actual Actual 
Acres Yield Prod. Acres Prod. Prod. 
(Per Acre) (000 Bu.) (000 Bu. ) (000 Bu.) 
N.Y. 50, 387 33.0 1,663 112, 787 3,722 2,059 
N. Je 7,51 29.5 71 15,505 457 386 
Pa, 157, 383 26.0 4,092 265, 435 6,901 2,809 
Ohio 384,212 22.0 8,453 66h, 870 14,627 6,17h 
Ind. 247,488 25.5 6,312 611, 361 15,590 9,279 
Tl. 219,091 21.0 5,231 813, 783 17,089 11,858 
Mich, 243,909 29.0 7,073 517,354 15,003 7,930 
Wis. 8,311 25.5 212 29,557 754 Su2 
Mo. 273,261 23,0 6,285 998,294 22, 961 16,676 
Del. 1,561 22.0 35 4,041 90 55 
Md. 19,060 21.5 410 37,435 805 395 
Va. 57,631 19.0 1,095 139, 805 2,656 1,561 
¥, va, 5,055 21.0 106 8,458 176 72 
N. Car. 97, 386 19.0 1,850 261, 059 4,960 3, 
S. Car. 40,297 18,0 725 162,100 2,923 2,198 
Sa. 23,132 16.5 362 83,577 1,379 997 
Ky. 29,123 19.5 566 91,550 1,792 1,224 
Tenn. 36,826 17,0 626 119,059 2,024 1,398 
Ala,* - 18.0 - - - o 
Miss.* ~ 23.0 - - o = 
Ark. 10,119 20,0 203 153,985 3, 080 2,877 
la, * - 16.0 ~ - - 
Total 1,942, 799 L5,391 5,090, 708 116,991 71,600 
* Non-commercial Area. 
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SOFT WFAT IS RAISED FOR USE (I) duction of soft wheats without cumu- roduction not be further restricted 
*resently the exemption from mar- 


plus keting quotas of farms with allot- 


’ 


We fe t most importan iat ments of 15 acres or less enables us 


I 
ebde TT) lative buildup of carryover as a sw I 


the privil to plant wheat on t to produce enough soft wheat for 
small farn throughout this ; ; our needs, but even so, we have not 
continued r that provision be ma n ) t« rccumulate an adequate 


to include an adequate allotment for wu ri r. New wheat legis 


aS SSS) 
ANN" 


the same farmers, if we are to con lation shou rtainly continue this 


SSN 


tinue to ral olume of soft wheat mpti r provide in some othe 


adequate to supp ‘mand which ? idequate acreage allot 


xt 


histor records indic: is needex ment for sn wheat farms in order 


UNDER PRICE SUPPORT 


PEXCFNT OF PRODUCTION 


to cove innual don > and port t issul nough soft wheat produc 


SSS SSS SS SS Sees 
~ 
SS SSS SVS 


nes ft wheats and for prod- tion 1 ir proven requirements 


ucts pl luced therett! 
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SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Konsas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn 


PFRC®NT 


USE 








oF DOMPSTIC 
S 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 


CARRY-OV®R AS 


bee ee we we 


' 


—— 
J 
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and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


| WOO 


| 








sscdiie aauinene: mean 2 ES Ah 
of consumers and users of that type historical needs requiring flours of : 
wt alee gpucke will ne innua BAKERY FLOURS 
of wheat the type milled from soft wheats ‘ oh iia anil al to 10% 
THE AGRICULTURE ADJUST- rhe record shows that in recent jign bu of soft red wheat, mo The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
2° : = ! > 0% the rf i , TTT e ve lor 
MENT Act of 1938 identified 15 acres YC@"TS over © of the soft winter f which mu me from small far Genera! Offices: Denver, Colorad 
- a ) ; : aisi wheat crop has been produced on : ‘ ‘ 
as the level below which wheat could , 6] 13 W wheat a 
n its SS é acres 
be planted on individual farm units en WS GS ees Wen genteel 
exempt from the restrictions of acre- feel any change which will preclude 
, ‘ontinuatl i arming ( 
age allotment. We do not pretend to © ntinuation of wheat farmin mn 
know whether the level of 15 acres is these small farms will force changes 
‘the > level 9 acres | 


too high or too low, but for the rea- in the habits on the part of many E xce p t i O n a | B a k S r Vy F | O u rs 


consumers throughout this soft wheat 








sons set forth herein, and basis the 

— area and bring damage to farmers 

USDA statistics quoted, it appears irea and ‘ 

obvious that soft sme must “tg pro- who have been dependent upon the NO-RISK EX-HIl NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
; planting and harvesting of wheat for 

oe eee ee ee THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


also cause substantial damage to — . 
area if the production of this type millers and processors who have h ABILENE, KANSAS 
> 250,000 Bus 


wheat is to be maintained at a level torically provided outlets to absorb Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,2 


which will satisfactorily cover proven completely the average annual pro- 


duced on more acres than have been 
allotted to wheat production in this 














TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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annual convention, Radisson Hotel, Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
ome Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. _ Island, N.Y. 

Sb Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
apolis 14, Minn. Assn., annual general meeting, King 
° mM May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Q ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 

() nv ‘all if | on Te on ad J. Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual Toronto 1, Ont. 
| meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; June 26-27—District 10, Associa- 





April 
April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 


M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 


B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 


way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 


we V8 Lt mM sec., tion of Operative Millers, California 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad-  sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill 


Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


* ene Se, Lge wey = Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 19, Va. Ju ly 
whe 6 Ona BC NW. Atvanta $, ‘2% John T. Buckheit, Standard = yay 9—Grain Processing Machin- July 9-12—Bakery Equi t 
Ga -* oes pei ’ Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New «ry Manufacturers Assn., annual ic. "Retina a 4 a pain 
¥ York 22, N.Y. meeting, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, oa the Senn b “os "wate & _— . 
April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- April 18— District 8, Association (Chicago; exec. sec., Raymond J. Wal- a. a = + - od el wy 2 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 0 ina me — 7 yuens ‘i 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 N.Y. alter, aps Fifth Ave., New York. 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers Pgs hatin Virginia Bakers 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bildg., Upper April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, ssn., annual convention, the Green- 


Darby, Pa. 


Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 


Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 


brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 


April 12-15 — Associated Retail tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. retest ~ cl gage te ee —.". 
Bakers of America, annual conven- Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., w “or — — 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park April 24— Northwestern Section, Des “Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. sai 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy American Association of Cereal Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- fu ust 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, joo, Iowa. " 9g 
cago, Tl. aa sec., ae eo a May 11-14—Association of Opera- Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 

e418 a a I s, Inc., 2 Ce ennepin ve., + Mille Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and Minneapolis 18, Minn. , ive Teloen, Sheemas Saetel, Coeeage. bo Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 


Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 



































-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Sioux 


April 2! 
Assn., American Legion Club, 








Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 


Denver, Colo. 
27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Grand Hotel, 


Aug. 
Assn., annual meeting, 


[ Falls, 8.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, oration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
We specialize in Sioux Falls, S.D. cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., King 
designing and engraving April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
for Millers and the Grain Trade eS a dee ae hein age May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.. Mich. 
® i e ’ Pv y . x » ° . ‘ 
Holland Engraving Co. Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. September 
Kansas City, Missouri P . on . Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers f mages 
Va Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
’ y Texas. Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
. sone May 3-5—National Council of the = fay 17-23—National Retail Bak- N-M-: sec., J. BR. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. Baking Industry of Canada, Queen ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- "1st St, Albuquerque, N.M. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; ¢ijtia Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Mannfacture Kiln-Dried sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. formation from: Associated Retail 455"., annual production conference, 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels May 3-7—American Association of Rd., Chicago, II. pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, May 22-25— National Association i rnd Geaty Stkg.. 56 Cote Oe. 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; of Flour Distributors, annual con- “NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic Sept. 18-22—New Jersey Bakers 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. City, N.J., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
SOY May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
BEAN | Oll MEAL Wis. Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
May 28-30—National Soft Wheat ‘%¢¢ Michael Herzog, Standard 
DANNEN MILLS, INC. Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- Brands, Inc., 45 Clermont Ave., New 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028] oke, Va.; sec. Rondal M. Huffman, Brunswick, N.d. 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, TIL. Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
Ki Caraill® fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
for All your OUTS... CARG | LL sue iby j June W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
' _ June 7-9 — Bakers Association of Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT CREATIVE PROCESSORS the Carolinas, annual convention, stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
. DSTOWN MILLS OF FARM PRODUCTS Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
OMPANY S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
TOWN, ILLINOIS Inc., Rockingham, N.C. stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
June 7-9—New York State Asso- tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 








ROCK Fae 
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“BLODGETT’S 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 


Ss” RYE 


ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 


Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 


























dll Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, | J ille, Wi i 
e ' nc., anesviiile, isconsin 
MARCH APRIL MAY | JUNE 

SMTWTFSISMTWTFS|SMTIWTES|SMTWTE S 
a es 66 4 9 r2ee me (234854 
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ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, TL. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, ML. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 138-14 — District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


sec., 


1960 


January 


Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill Equipment Co., San Mateo, 
Cal. 


Employment Up in 
California Mills 


SAN FRANCISCO 
in grain processing mills and feed 
plants in the state rose during the 
first nine months of 1958, reports the 
California State Department of Em- 
ployment. 

Persons employed in plants manu- 
facturing prepared feeds for animals 
and fowl increased from a low of 
3,900 in March to a high of 4,200 in 
July, but dropped again seasonally 
to 4,100 by September. The number of 
firms manufacturing such prepared 
feeds numbered 165 at the beginning 
of the year, dropped to 163 and rose 
again by September to 167 

More than one third of these plants 
were located in the Los Angeles area 

an average of 62 throughout the 
year employing a monthly average of 
1,900 persons. In the San Francisco 
area there was an average of 21 feed 
firms employing 300 persons 

In the grain mill products division 
of the industry—firms preparing flour 
and other mill products—employment 
held steadily at about 1,900 persons 
and 26 firms throughout the year. In 
a miscellaneous grain mill production 
classification—milling of wet corn, 
rice, blended flour and cereal produc- 
tion—employment rose from 1,500 to 
1,600, with an average of 30 firms. 


Employment 
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World Wheat Situation Discussed 
By Canadian Foreign Policy Expert 


OTTAWA — World wheat produc- 
tion reached a record level of 8,700 
million bushels in 1958, mainly be- 
cause of bumper crops in the US., 
Soviet Russia and Mainland China. 
This was 43% above prewar produc- 
tion. Frank Shefrin, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, foreign policy 
expert, pointed out that the increase 
was not accidental nor unexpected. 
Higher acreage and yield contributed 
equally to the postwar upswing, with 
favorable weather, advanced tech- 
nology, better farming practices and 
government policies all playing a 
part. 

In what is considered to be one of 
the most comprehensive reports on 
the world wheat situation to be pub- 
lished for some time, Mr. Shefrin 
says in “Agriculture Abroad’, a CDA 
publication, that world trade and con- 
sumption have not kept pace with 
production. Since World War II, pro- 
duction in the importing countries 
has risen more rapidly than the in- 
crease in imports. As a result, stocks 
of wheat held by the four major ex- 
porters may reach an all-time high 


International 
Wheat 
Agreement 


Printed copies of the full text 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment which comes into effect Aug 
1, 1959, are now available. Single 
copies are priced at 50c each; 
prices for 10 to 25 copies are 40c 
and 26 to 100 copies, 35c¢ 


each, 
each. 


Please address orders to: 
The Northwestern Miller 
Post Office Box No. 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


i i i i 





of 2,000 million bushels by the end of 
the present crop year. The report also 
notes 
Government Intervenes 

All three sectors of the grain econ- 
omy—production, consumption and 
trade—-have been increasingly sub- 
jected to government intervention or 
control. Grain price policies of most 
countries with such major exceptions 
as Canada and Australia continue to 
provide incentives for increased pro- 
duction. This is particularly the case 
in countries such as Italy, Belgium 
and Spain, normally importers, which 
are now entering the export market 

There are indications of a growing 
awareness of the need for some modi- 
fication. Many governments have 
been encouraging their farmers to 
shift out of wheat into coarse grain 
production. On the whole, however, 
while policy adjustments constitute a 
step in the right direction, the step 
is hesitant and wavering 

Although several importing coun- 
tries still subsidize the price of bread 
to compensate for high support 
prices, there is no broad national pro- 
having as its objective an ex- 
of wheat consumption 


gram 
pansion 
Policies Prevent Benefits 

The grain policies of importing 
countries do not allow their national 
consumers to benefit from lower for- 
eign prices and this, in turn, con- 
tributes to a reduced demand. At the 
same time, producers in these im- 
porting countries are protected from 


the competitive lower 


priced grains 


impact of 
from abroad 

The impact ol policies of exporting 
countries is felt mainly by producers 
of other exporting countries. Main- 
tenance of prices to domestic produc 
ers at a level above the world market 
often involves such foreign 
trade 


special 
export 
sales at concessional terms 
local currency, barter and grants. To 
the extent that these measures result 
in lower export prices and take mat 
kets traditional suppliers, re- 
duced returns to producers in othe 
exporting countries will occur 


measures as subsidies 


sales for 


trom 


means used for 
disposal to bridge the gap 
potential and effective de 
lead to the hardening of 
patterns of trade, which 
marketing difficulties among 
competing exporting countries. Under 
present circumstances, as long as the 
majority of importers maintain a 
comprehensive system of protection 
to encourage production, the cost of 
any adjustment in the demand-supply 
position falls primarily on the ex 
porting countries 


Furthermore, the 
surplus 
between 
mand 
regulated 


may 


cause 


GMI Expert Tells 
Steps to Develop 
Package Liners 


TORONTO Even the 
simple 
ige requires a 


con para 
pac k 
é wealth of research 
Ray products control expert 
with General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
told the 1959 Canadian P 
Conference meeting at Toronto. M1 
Koehn went into 
taken to develop 
food and to keep it 


tively liner in a cereal 


Koehn 


cKaLIN 


some of the 


ste ps 

liners to pr t 
fresh 

time 


The length of the product 


needs protection Is issessed from con 
pany and 
Then a careful study of the climatic 
conditions under which the product 
dist: The us 
of government weather bureau infor 
mation is extremely helpful Mr 
Koehn explained 

From this data the 
properties are determined, and _ the 
most le material is chosen. Fun 
ther steps include preparing 
ua with drawings of spe« 


distribution record 


} 
Saies 


ibuted is undertaken 


inet! 


required 


talks th suppliers to see if they 


equirements, and weather 


liner 


can 
cabinet tests of materials 


Some cereal will be packager 
some areas am 
That is 
pack nf 
There is no need to 


certain 


a single iner in 
doult i} ‘Troin 
the momics of 
Mr. Koehn said 


over-t ge in 


others where 


core in 


parts of the 
count n ordet ( rotect in othe 
part 

After the 
the company n 
package 1S doing its 


contents, Mr. Koehn 


cereal reaches the 


lakes sure the 
iob of prot 


concluded 


BROKERS APPOINTED 

CHICAGO The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appeinted Deas Brok- 
erage Co., Charleston, S.C., and God- 
frev Brokerage Co Charleston, W 
Va., as their brokers for the 
of South Carolina and West Virginia, 
respectively, it was announced by 
Mandall Kaplan, vice president in 
charge of The two companies 
representatives in 
frozen 


states 


sak s 
will serve as area 
the sale of the six Sara 
baked products 
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FLOUR THAT'S CHECKED 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Millers of spring wheat flour 


Lee 


Minneapolis, Minn. « Phone FE 2-8637 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
(iperating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, hansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Beard of Trade Building 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
yr, 


'Z, 

















SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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vl *y yr 
fete mAMMYG OG ees { { 
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VA me “dhaae 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


fl REN ‘ 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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Bread Food Developed for Infants, 


THE NORTHV 





Young Children to Go on Market 


NEW YORK — Gerber Products 
Co. and Ward Baking Co. have 
joined forces to produce and mar- 
ket a basic bread food designed to 
meet the special nutritional needs 
of babies and young children up to 
six years of age. This innovation 
was announced jointly by Daniel F. 


Gerber, president of Gerber, and 
R. Arnold Jackson, president of 
Ward, 

‘This new product development,” 


Mr. Jackson “will be the re- 
sult of the joint effort of two normal- 
ly distinct pooling their 
special knowledge, experience and re- 
search facilities for the benefit of the 


stated, 


industries 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Yrirckieiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


a 








consumer as well as the participatin 
companies.” 

Created after more than thre 
years of nutritional research, thi 
new product has a tremendous poten 
tial market, according to James A 
Kirkman, vice president in charge of 
marketing for Ward. An estimated 
28% of all U.S. families have childre: 
six years and under, a-total of 22.2 
million children, he pointed out 


Distribution Plans 

Mr. Kirkman revealed that the 
new product will be known as Ger- 
ber’s Primary Bread. It will be pro- 
duced and distributed by Ward in its 
marketing areas, all east of the Mis- 
sissippi; while in all areas not served 
by Ward the bread will be franchised 
to local and regional baking 
panies to achieve complete nationwide 
distribution 

The 
tributed 


com- 


new product will also be dis- 
through franchised bakers 
in Canada. Mr. Kirkman stated that 
plans for other international opera 
tions have not yet been finalized 
“Purely from a business standpoint, 
the new product gives both companies 
important diversification and broader 
marketing opportunities,” Mr. Kirk- 
man declared. “From the standpoint 
of the Ward Baking Co., it is another 


step in our new marketing concept 
and our new product development 
plans.” 


Commenting further on the joint 
relationship and the need for the new 
product, Mr. Gerber stated, “Our re- 
search has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of affording extra nu- 
trition for infants and young children, 
so we were pleased to work with the 
Ward Baking Co. in developing plans 
for the marketing of this new type of 
bread. Primary Bread was developed 
by Ward's nutritional research cen- 
ter, and baked in accordance with a 
formula developed by its nutritionists 

Needs Cited 

“The nutritional needs of the child 
are greatest during his early years. It 
is the period of the most rapid growth 


foods 


the child will experience in his life- 
time. Doctors and nutritionists agree 
that small children require more of 


for sound 
formative 


vital nutrients 
growth in these 


certain 
healthy 
years. 

“This new product, the first basic 


bread food created for babies and 
young children, offers the special sup 
plemental nutrition required by the 
active, pre-school child. It provide 
much greater nutritional benefits 
than any white breads available on 
the market today. In developing the 


formula for the new bread food, spe 
cial emphasis was placed on endow 
ing it with a distinctive ‘sweet wheat’ 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















‘STERN MILLER 








AGREEMENT—Gerber Products Co. and Ward Baking Co. 
agree on a “joint venture” to market the first basic bread food designed for 
babies and young children up to six. Pictured, left to right, are James A. 
Kirkman, Jr., vice president, marketing, Ward; Daniel F. Gerber, president, 
Gerber; R. Arnold Jackson, president, Ward; Joseph H. Bagley, vice president, 


marketing, Gerber. 


appeal strongly to 

children.” 

that the 
for the 
that it 

needs of 


will 
young 


that 
taste of 


flavor 
the 
Mr. Kirkman explained 
name Primary was chosen 
new food to indicate 
meets nutritional 


bread 
the 
children 


basic 


had $118,637,191 
1958. Ward sales were $104,- 


Gerber sales of 
in fiscal 


593,000 


1958 Net Income 
Of Bemis Bro. 
Above 1957 


ST. LOUIS—Net income of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. for 1958 amounted to 
$2,601,130, compared with $1,785,862 
in the previous year, according to the 
company’s annual report to 
holders. Earnings on common 
amounted to $3.67 share, or 47% 


stock- 


stock 


more than the $2.50 a share earned 
in the previous year 
Bemis’ net sales for 1958 amounted 


to $121,246,401, compared with $121,- 
175,701 in 1957. Following the nation- 


wide pattern, sales volume fell off 
during the first half of 1958 but 
turned upward in the second half 
Bemis’ sales for the final quarter ex- 
ceeded those of every other quarter 
of the past two years 

F. G. Bemis, president, in his an 
nual letter to stockholders, stated 

The profit resulting from 1958 


operations showed a marked increase 
over the previous year. That we were 
able to accomplish this during a year 
of generally reduced business activity 
speaks well for advances made in op- 


erating efficiencies. A more intensive 
budgeting of operations, as well as 
increased attention to waste and in- 


ventory controls, contributed much 


to these economies 


Although the total demand for 
bags throughout the country declined 
from the previous year, our sales 
were down less than one per cent 
with cotton bags experiencing a small 
gain for the first time in several 
vears.” 

At the end of 1958, in order to 
serve the growing West Coast market 
better, Bemis leased a new plant at 
Fullerton, Cal., for paper specialty 
production formerly located in its 


multiwall bag plant 


Wilmington, Cal 
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Milwaukee Port 
Authorities Seeking 
Business from USDA 


MILWAUKEE Milwaukee port 
authorities and grain elevator men 
warmly welcomed a_ report from 


Washington that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture will Great Lakes 
ports for overseas shipments of sur- 
plus grain. Port authorities in- 
dicated that they would seek more 
USDA business than just moving 
surplus grain 

Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee port 
director, said that Great Lakes ports 
would continue to USDA to 
schedule the movement of other sur- 
plus commodities, such as feeds, flour, 
cereals and dairy products, through 
lake rather than by rail to 
Atlantic or Gulf ports 

Harry Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., 
that “we certainly will do 
everything possible to that 


use 


also 


press 


ports 


asserted 


get 


(grain) trade.” He explained that it 
would largely involve handling, and 
that the Stratton firm in the past 


had taken in some surplus grain from 
Iowa 


Gerald M. Mitchell, Milwaukee of- 
fice manager for Cargill, Inc., said he 
inticipated some business through the 
Milwaukee port and hoped it would 
be sizable 

Stratton has two rail-water ter- 


minal elevators here and Cargill one 
The elevators have been used largely 


for grain shipments to breweries, but 
not all of their capacity has been used 
The three elevators have a capacity 
of about 6 million bushels grain 
FLAX MOVEMENT GOOD 
WINNIPEG—The overseas export 


vement of Canadian flax 


remains 


ood, and February clearances of 1,- 
92,000 bu. increased the crop year 
tal for seven months to 9,230,000 


compared with 8,248,000 bu. in the 
( rrespondins period of 1957-58. None 


1e flax went to the U.S. The sta- 


tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Comm ssioners listed 11 destinations 
vith 5,195,000 bu. unloaded at U.K 
ports, while 1,325,000 cleared to Ja- 
pan; 741,000 to the Netherlands; 732,- 
00 to France; 477,000 to Norway; 
327,000 to Germany, and 232,000 bu 
to Belgium. Korea, Greece, Ireland 
and Portugal were the other destin- 
ations 
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, pot ane FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT 
aaa Ain REGULATIONS PUBLISHED 


not stand still because of their basic : ON 
; peers WASHINGTON—Regulations setting up definitions, procedures and in- 
national origin 
There are other firms, too, which 
have moved into foreign countries for 
the production of flour tobin Hood Drug Administration in the March 28 Federal Register. The regulations are 
Flour Mills, Ltd. of Canada i S- . ; . 
. + Reccgeng Mi effective upon publication. Proposed regulations for comment were published 
tablished, through affiliates, in Vene- i 
in the Federal Register of Dec. 9, 1958, and the comments received were con- 


zuela. General Mills, Inc., has inter- 
ests there. And Nebraska Consoli- sidered in preparation of the final regulations, FDA said. These regulations 


dated Mills Co. is preparing to open ‘ cover procedures for submitting petitions for additive uses, criteria to be 





terpretive policy to be followed under the food additives amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act have been published by the Food and 


up a new mill in Puerto Rico. The applied in determining safety of additives, rules for public hearings when 
trend is bound to grow. It is inevit- ; 
able 

The Pillsbury capture of the Ghana 
opportunity, U.S. government officials 9 publication for exemption on the grounds that they are generally recog- 


controversies arise and related matters. FDA pointed out that the regulations 


published March 28 do not include the list of substances proposed in the Dec. 


say, came after a choice had to be nized as safe. The time for submittal of comments on this list has been ex- 
made between a Canadian-based com- n . _ ses 
1 . ‘ ee ee tended to April 7, 1959, FDA said. The food additives amendment became 
pany and a French company. The : 
nod was given to the U.S. corpora- fully effective on March 5 for all new additives used for the first time after 
tion, officials say Jan. 1, 1958. Additional time is permitted by the law for the testing and clear- 
The barter aspects of an interna- ‘ ance of additives already in use prior to dan, 1, 1958. 
tional deal for off-shore materials 





industrial diamonds—in exchange ; . 

adi . 1 exchange for Boner Beod 

U.S. surplus commodities worked to 

the final advantage of the U.S. and a 

ape! Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 

U.S. corporation 
Barter has been a sore subject at SALE DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 

USDA where this provision of PL 48 MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 

. SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 

‘ DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


cause of its alleged price-cutting fac- 
tor in world markets for agricultural Kansas senate and house of represen- | ae a 


tatives. He served with great distinc 








has been in deep disfavor largely be- 








commodities 





i] tion for several terms as head of Ez 
" ‘ ry: ° 
yet Kansas grain inspection department T he W illiams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


erection arrangement have not 
been worked out, but in the last G. Murray Ross, the first miller in 
analysis the project knocks down the’ the Ross family, started as a book 


myth that U.S. flour must be export- keeper in the Arnold mill at Sterling : We specialize in laboratory controlled 
od on of superior Cake, Pastry and 


ed from the U.S. It confirms the ad Kansas. and later with his brother, ore f refully selected 
ministration’s thinking that U.S. capi Paul Ross, operated the Ross Feed t 
tal must move into the new national! Co. in Wichita. In 1917 the Rosses 


republics which are springing up icquired the mill at Whitewater 
around the world Kansas, and organized the White KNAPPE MILLING 
The Pillsbury venture, commenta water Flour Mills Co COMPANY 











tors say, adds stature to the barter Joining with the Rosses in the pur Producers of 


system and it could be that barter chase were L. E. and J. D. Zimmer BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
will become an investment of im man, the latter a brother-in-law of CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
portance G. M. Ross and associated with the AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1.3262 
However, the barter advocates in Farmers State Bank of Sterlin 

Washington have favored the system Kansas Two years later they pur- 
for other reasons than the new out- ‘hased the l at Ottaw: ‘ansas . . r 

look now available. Congressional oer _— and pater by Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
sponsors have seen barter as a sim- the Midland Flour Milling Co. of Wallie Woodard 


ple bilateral exchange image. Now it Kansas City . ee . = ° enn: 


can be seen as a many-faceted jewel This plant w run as the R ' ' 
5 mis pk as as e OSS Woodard has been named sales rep- 
, ' i LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


which may help widen the expansion Milling Co. for on % ott anid 
il ) oO g ars 1 ( 1 . ’ 
of U.S. capital investment into many pry ther iso — “ : resentative in the Mid-South for the 
° Oo i ocal cooperative severa years . . 
parts of the newly expanding free na- one I > ; . Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
. igo. In 1926, the Ross-Zimmerman in- 
tions of the world semante hematet the Gears mili ot Mou according to announcement by R. B. 
e »*<TS ue e rOoerz 1 ‘ sve ° 
It may be that this bold step will 


| f th t Land ; ton, which is operated as American Laing, vice president and general |-H 

clarify the export outlook and may F] Inc. ;: 946 : : rer of the milling firm. Mr 

: lours, Inc., and in 1946 the Hunter manager 0 : k QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
seat — pt jor gg which atte Co af Wellinsten enn ae Woodard. who lives in Jackson, Tenn.. 

é > set SD: its ‘fflorts to or wr ° “ii; 

ojun sur : DA oe error quired The Ross interests control will cover the states of Tennessee, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
keep barter deals within bounds and Kansas City, Mo. 

prevent the impact of barter com- 
modities from breaking world pr 











Piain and Self-Rising 














milling properties with total capacity Alabama and Kentucky. He succeeds 
of 22,500 ewt. and grain storage ca- the late W. R. Potts, whose death 
pacity of approximately 24 million geeurred a few weeks ago. Mr. Wood- 
bushels ard had been assistant to Mr. Potts 





TITTY 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY BUS 


for agricultural commodities 


REA 


a 7 tomate a eg her aan ‘ e fh ° for the past three years and former- 
Offices Moved Albert D. Wilhoit Dies jy ownea and operated a large res- 


KANSAS CITY—Offices of the In- ST. PAUL—Albert D. Wilhoit taurant in Jackson and was active in 
ternational Export & Import Co. have founder of the A. D. Wilhoit Y sheen, state and local restaurant associ 
been moved from the Board of Trade tory in Minneapolis ou grain ation work. 

Building to 3046 Askew, Kansas City ind feed testing firm “( a St 


Ralph Andrade, owner of the busi- Paul hospital March 24 after a two 


ness, has announced = Ss veaae elm illness r. Wilhoit J. KF. IM BS M | | J | NG C¢ ) s'] — IS. 


Wilh t._ who established ithe aettters of Hard and Selt Wheat Flow 

lado! I In ) is considered an 
wuthorit: n high gluten flours. He , ) ie me $200 CWTS. SACKS 

REMEM BER was active for many years in the af- DAILY C Al AC ’ 

TO e) R 2) F R fairs of the Northwest Section of the 


American Associatior of real 


Chemists. He was also active in the All Grades 


, Masonic lodge and Shrine 
HASE Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth RYE FLOUR 
: Ss Paul and two sons, Ri bert 
Bacs eee 100 ewts Flour—250cwts Med 
been associated in the busines vith 
hin father vos bedi psc 20 pce GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


There's None Better! pee dare -ateggadl eaten WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


his father’s illness and will continue 
to operate the laboratory 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








of the regular p.d.s. business, have 
been very slim. Directions are fairly 
good, a little better for some mills 
than they have been. 

Family flcur sales have been light, 
though directions have been fairly 
A few jobbers and wholesalers 
are nearing the end of contracts and 
will have to buy flour on some basis. 
However, there is some talk that, be- 
the higher flour costs now, 
there will be no beoking, but rather 
these buyers will go on a p.d.s. basis 
Prices were up 10¢ on the private 
brands but unchanged on nationally 
advertised brands 


ror id 


cause of 


Clears’ demand was fairly good 
last week, with the result that sup 
plies are pretty well cleaned up and 
offerings light. Since demand is also 
light this week, prices are holdings 
steady. There has been a little fill-in 
buying by blenders, but the quantity 
has not been large. Domestic interest 
from industrial users has been vir- 
tually nil, with their needs covered 
for several months ahead. 

Mills at Wichita operated at 105% 
of capacity last week. Sales were 
very light, averaging 20%, compared 
with 65% the preceding week and 
28 a year ago. Shipping directions 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 











were poor to fair. Prices were up 5 
@10¢. 

New flour business was as short as 
the week for mills of Hutchinson and 
vicinity. Nothing was sold beyond a 
few small lots on a p.d.s. basis. Op- 
erations generally slumped below 
capacity for the first time in months. 
It is doubtful if the grind this week 
will be up to last week’s 75% of 
capacity. 

Quotations March 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.05@5.10, standard 
95% patent $4.95@5.05, straight 
$4.90@4.95, established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.10, sacked, the 
higher prices being nationally adver- 
tised brands delivered; first clears of 
13 to 14% protein $4@4.05, clears of 
1% ash and higher $3.70@3.90. 


Soft Flour Sales Light, 
Directions Steady 


Soft wheat flour sales were ex- 
tremely light in the central states 
area during the short pre-Easter 


week. Inquiry remained at a low ebb 
and fresh business was of a typical 
holiday character, aggravated by the 
fact that most buyers of any con- 
sequence are booked ahead until 
around June 1. 

However, most mills were able to 
keep active on a five-day basis, stay- 
ing even with shipping directions 
against sales made earlier in the year 
Along with this, there was a little 
p.d.s. business that filtered in occa- 
sionally 

Sales by soft wheat mills in the 
central states amounted to no more 
than 15% of five-day capacity the 
past week, the lowest figure for some 
time. Few sales for the period bulked 
to any more than 3,000 sacks, and 
these were mostly cracker and cake 
flour. 

In the St. Louis area bookings of 
flour were extremely light, with little 
of consequence beyond the usual ac- 
counts that come in every week. In- 
terest in new buying is entirely lack- 
ing. Sales in the St. Louis area were 
only 15 to 20% of capacity. Prices 
worked a little higher, with soft wheat 
flour up 5¢. Shipping directions im- 
proved a trifle, with mill grind aver- 
aging six days. 

Quotations March 27, Chicago bas- 
is: Soft wheat high ratio $7.34@7.35, 
cottons; short patent $6.40@6.64, 
standard patent $6.20@6.35, clears 
$4.78@5.35, cookie and cracker flour 
$5.50 @ 5.80. 


Running Time Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Sales of flour were of light volume 
in the Texas-Oklahoma area, although 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Fiour sales were scarce as major buyers of 


bakery types remained on the sidelines and 
worked down old contracts. The flour trade 
labored under the uneasy influence of the eco- 
nomic recession and the 


e : price freeze con- 
troversy in Washington, as did most commodity 
markets. Without answers to either major prob- 


lem throughout most of the period, the trade 
found it the wisest policy to just mark time 


MILLFEED 


There was a noticeable let up in 
demand and prices were adjusted downward 
50c to $1.50. The lack of interest, however 
was nicely offset at the mills by a lack of sup- 
plies, saving quotations from any drastic slide 
The sharpest drops were in the central states 
and southeast, where production climbed for 
the week, and in the East, where running time 
dipped slightly, but still remained well above 
five-day capacity. 


WHEAT 


Uncertainty over the answers to two major 
market questions, namely the 1958 level of 
price supports and how much old crop wheat 
will be available, exerted considerable influ 
ence in the futures market during the period 
In the absence of any strong trend, uneasiness 
gave way to softness, and prices ended the 
period | to 2c lower 


millfeed 


OPrwrrrwryYrrwwev 


shipping directions ranged from good 
to excellent. At Oklahoma City, prices 
closed unchanged from the previous 
week on family flour but advanced 
13¢ on bakery types. Quotations 
March 26, Oklahoma City carlots: 
Bakery unenriched short patent $5.57 
@5.67, 95% standard patent $5.47@ 
5.57, straight grade $5.42@5.52; fam- 
ily short patent $6.90@7.10, standard 
patent family flour $6.20@6.40 

At Ft. Worth, flour sales were no 
more than 15 to 20% of capacity, in- 
cluding government business. The 
average running time was five days 
Bakery flour prices rose 10¢ over the 
previous week, but other prices were 
unchanged. Quotations March 27, Ft 
Worth: Bakers standard patent, un- 
enriched $5.35@5.45, first clear $4.50 
24.60; extra high patent family flour 
$6.80@ 7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Pacific Coast Sales 
Off, Production Light 


Very little new domestic flour busi- 
ness was reported by mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. The only factor 
sustaining production is the backlog 
of export business now being ground 
and shipped 

Mill production generally is about 
steady, although at a lower level than 
earlier in the season. Interior mills 
are operating at a much slower rate 
than the export mills on the coast, 
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and one interior mill has been down 
most of the time in the past 30 days 
Milling operations as a whole are 
around 70% of capacity 

Quotations March 27, Seattle, 100- 
Ib. cottons, carlots: Bakery flour, pas- 
try $5.05; family flour $8.80. Port- 
land: High gluten $6.86, all Montana 
$6.54, clears $6.59, Bluestem bakers 
$6.43, cake $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, 
whole wheat $6.23, graham $5.64, 
cracked wheat $5.69, crushed wheat 
$6.33 


Buffalo Flour Prices 
Increase Sharply 


Soft wheat flour prices were strong 
in Buffalo last week as the squeeze 
in supplies began to appear. Cake 
flour jumped and pastry 10¢ 
There was some coverage made in 
cake flour on price concessions by 
mills. Kansas flour was up 13¢, with 
a good part of the strength in pre- 
miums. Spring wheat flour shared the 
rise to a lesser degree and was up 
2¢. Clears were unchanged and in 
easier supply 

Buffalo flour output 
below a week and a year ago 
Only one mill put in a full 7-day 
week; two worked 6 days and the re- 
maining three mills worked 5 days 
Three mills increased their running 
time by a day from the previous 
week; one mill cut its output by a 
day; one mill reduced its running 
time by #3 day and the remaining 
mill held steady. Some of the in 
creases were made to offset the tra 
ditional Easter Monday holiday 

Quotations March 27: Spring fam- 
ily $6.82, spring high gluten $6.29 
6.49, spring short $5.9946.19, spring 
standard $5.8996.14, spring straight 
$6.09, spring first clear $5.50@45.86; 
hard winter short $5.65@6.06, hard 
winter standard $5.50@5.96, hard 
winter first clear $5 20@5.45; soft 
winter short patent $7.45@7.66, soft 
winter standard $6.20@6.96, soft win- 
ter straight $5.30@5.64, soft winter 
first $4.15 4.79 


20¢ 


was slightly 


ago 


cleat 


Canadian Mills Running 
Close to Capacity 


Across Canada, trading in domestic 
flour remains good and mills are oper- 
ating close to capacity, with supplies 
moving steadily. Prices 
changed 

Quotations 
Top patent 


were un 


March 28 
springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100's 
$6.1546.35; second patents 
$5.90 46.10; second patents to bakers 
paper 100's, $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ less); 
all prices cash March 26 
Toronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6.2576.35 in 100- 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers $5@5.30 in 100-Ib 
papers cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used (bulk 
12¢ less). Vancouver March 26, cash 
car quotations for hard wheat grinds 
First patents $6.30; bakers patents 
$5.05 papers and $5.25 cottons; On 
pastry $6.80, cake flour $7.25 


Winnipeg 


cottons, 


carlots 


cars 


less 


tario 
Overseas Markets 


Offers Submitted 
On Colombia Flour 


More export flour business appear- 
ed to be pending for the week than 
was actually transacted, with bids 
due March 31 on 2,500 metric tons of 
46 ash, 13.5% minimum protein 
spring wheat flour for Colombia, a 
Public Law 480 order 

For the week, Norway purchased 
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a small amount of .60 ash, 11% pro- 
tein flour for shipment via the Gulf 
and the government was asking bids 
on flour for relief distribution 

Although no new were re- 
ported out of the Pacific Northwest 
mills were busy grinding on orders 
placed earlier with Saigon, the U.S 
Army Quartermaster Corps, and gov 
ernment relief awards 

Canadian flour outward bound for 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries in the week ended March 
26 amounted to 24.800 cwt., of a total 
movement of 132,400 cwt 
Comparative figures for the previous 
week were 21.300 cwt. for IWA coun- 
and 252.200 cwt. total ship- 


eJ2,2 


sales 


overseas 


tries 
ments 
According to reports from Toronto, 
mills are waiting anxiously for the 
purchase by a government purchas- 
ing agency of $1.5 million worth of 
flour to be given by Canada as a gift 
to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees 
(The Miller, March 17, page 7.) 
While Canadian shippers have been 
making fair shipments of flour to 
most of their regular customers 
around the Pacific, trade with the 
Philippine Islands, normally the most 
important has prac- 
tically nil for a couple of months 
Present that some 
renewed come this 
how much busi- 
result is speculative. Re- 
ports from Manila indicate that the 
Central Bank is still not issuing the 
sary foreign exchange permits 
ind will not do so until some of the 
imported flour there is cleaned up 
At the time, the new Republic 
mill in the islands will have to dis 
pose of some of the burdensome 
stocks it still has on hand 
There is another factor in the new 
Philippine regulations concerning 
“alien” importers. This ruling, now 
in effect, will completely eliminate 
any importers other than native or 
of American nationality from 
ing impcrt permits by the year's end 
This situation is already reflected in 
the general flour import picture and 
will mean that many Canadian mills 
will have to change their agents and 
likely face higher import charges for 
handling their product in the Philip- 


pines 


business been 

prospects are 
buying will 
market in April, but 
will 


into 


ness 
nece 


sare 


secur- 


Reports from Manila indicate that 
irrivals from foreign flour shippers 
in January were about half a million 
higher than normal consump- 
tion. At the same time, the new Re- 
public mill is said to have accumu- 
lated a stock of well over 300,000 
sacks and, while the Republic mill 
flour can be bought by paying the 
umount for a cassava flour cer- 
tificate, buyers and bakeries in the 
istands apparently still prefer im 
ported flour 

It is reported 
struction of a second 
Philippines is under 
by a Chinese group 
to be in operation 
veal Three Cc 
wheat have 
mill so far 


usual 


that the ec 
mill in the 
way 


also 


sponsored 
ind is expected 
the end of the 
irgoes of Canadian 
been sold to the Republic 
indicating that 
grinding mainly American wheat 
Hong Kong and Singapore outlets 
for Canadian flour are fairly steady 
but interest from Thailand is slow 


they are 


Oatmeal 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is holding up fairly well for this time 
of year in Canada. Supplies are good 
and prices firm. Mild weather in 
Western Canada has not been 
tained long enough to reflect any sea- 
sonal slackening of demand for that 
area. Stocks are moderate and prices 
unchanged. Quotations March 26, To- 


SuSs- 
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Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
in 100-lb. cot- 


ronto-Montreal: 
cottons $5.65, oatmeal 





Rye 








provinces; all prices cash carlots enough business booked earlier in tl 









tons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal; The rye flour trade remains e» 
Winnipeg March 28: Rolled oats in’ tremely quiet and trade spokesm« 
80-lb. sacks $5.45; oatmeal in 100-lb see little chance of any immediat 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie change in this respect. There was 
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season to keep mills comfortably oc- 
cupied during the early _ spring 
months. Prices edged upward again, 
reflecting in part the further move 
into new high ground for the rye 
futures markets. Quotations March 
27, Chicago, 100-lb. cottons: White 
patent $5.09@5.15, medium $4.89@ 
1.95, dark $4.34@4 4.40. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued fro 





m page 5) 





27: Sacked bran $48, bulk $44; stand- 
ard middlings, sacked $49, bulk $454 
45.50; sacked red dog $50@50.50, bulk 
$46 @ 46.50. 

St. Louis: Prices were strong last 
week. Demand was good and supplies 
limited. Bulk middlings advanced $4 
ton, the sharpest rise of any week 
so far this year. Lighter demand for 
bulk bran and sacked feeds limited 
some gains to $1. Strength in mill- 
feeds was intensified early in the 
week after a large mixer picked up 
most of the nearby shipment offer- 
ings. Other users operating from min- 
imum inventories took hold, and mill 
supplies were quickly exhausted. 

The outlook is for improved formu- 
la feed business and increased needs 
for millfeeds. Flour mill operations 
are at a fairly steady rate, with little 
improvement anticipated in running 


time. Quotations March 27: Sacked 
bran $45.50@46, shorts $48@48.50; 


bulk bran $41@41.50, shorts $45.50@ 
16, middlings $45.50 @ 46. 

Quotations tended higher 
in the local market. Buying interest 
was slightly more aggressive, but 
over-all sales could be considered lim- 
ited in volume. Most purchasers did 
considerable shopping before making 
any commitments, which were gen- 
erally for nearby or immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations were $1.50@2 high- 
er on bran and about $3 higher on 
middlings. Quotations March 28 
Sacked bran $56.50@57, bulk $524 
52.50; sacked middlings $57@58, 
bulk $52.50@53.50. 

Buffalo: Medium and large mixers 
and the country trade bought mill- 
feeds on a hand-to-mouth basis last 
week. The volume was steady enough 
to improve prices and the aggregate 
was above the previous week. Most 
of the buying was on a spot basis, 


Boston: 


but there were a few instances of 
deferred buying from the country 
trade. Running time ranged from 5 


Sacked bran ended up 50¢ 
Sacked middlings 


to 7 days. 
and bulk gained $1. 


were up $1.50 and bulk rose $2 
Sacked red dog moved up 50¢ and 
bulk advanced $1. Quotations March 


27: Sacked bran $48.50@49, bulk 
$44.50@45; sacked middlings $49.50@G 
50, bulk $45.50@46; sacked red dog 
$50.50@51, bulk $46.50@ 47 

Pacific Coast: Prices were steady 
and trading slow. Buyers appeared to 
be resisting price levels, and offer- 
ings appeared to be somewhat more 
plentiful, which could be the fore- 
runner of a weakening trend. Quota- 
tions March 27, Seattle: Sacked mill- 
run $46, bulk $43; standard middlings 


$54 sacked, $51 bulk. Portland: Bulk 
millrun $42@43 for March delivery. 
with some mills not quoting for April 


due to uncertainties over production 
schedules; middlings were quoted at 
$8 over millrun prices. 

Canada: Supplies of western mill- 
feed continue to move in good volume 
to Eastern Canada and a good share 
of the Alberta production is going 
into British Columbia. There is still 
no accumulation of stocks and prices 
are holding firm. The usual spring 
slackening in interest has not yet 
made its appearance. 
At Toronto-Montreal 


offerings of 
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millfeed were somewhat restricted for 
nearby shipment, with demand fair 
and prices steady. 

At Vancouver, sharply reduced ex- 
port flour sales of recent weeks have 
cut production from the prairie mills, 
and supplies are much tighter than 
for some time past. At the same time, 
demand is quite good. As a result, 
prices are up about $2 all along the 
line 

Quotations 
Bran, 


March 28, Winnipeg 
f.o.b. mills $42@45 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $44@46; 
middlings $46@47; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; March 
26, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $56@57: 
shorts $584 59, middlings $60@61, net 


cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal: 
March 27, Vancouver: Bran $54, 


shorts $55, middlings $60. 


—BREAC S THE 


Yields from Stubble, 
Summerfallow Acres 


Surveyed in Canada 

WINNIPEG—For the 
history a survey to determine the 
relationshiip of average yields 
tained by Canadian farmers for crops 


STAFF 


first time in 


ob- 


grown on summerfallow and stub- 
ble, as well as the distribution of the 
acreage of major field crops as be- 
tween summerfallow and _ stubble, 
was conducted by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, covering the 1958 
crop in each of the Prairie Prov- 
inces 


Taking the Prairie Provinces as a 


whole, the yield of wheat on summer- 


fallow was almost 80° higher at 
18.8 bu. acre than it was on stubble 
at 10.7 bu. acre 


The high percentage of crops raised 
on summerfallow during recent 
been one of the factors in 
increasing crop yields. If farmers’ in- 
tentions to seed are carried out it 
is clear that there will be consid- 
erable reduction in summerfallow in 
1959, amounting perhaps to about 1 
million 


has, 
years 


acres. 
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Capital Comment 


WASHINGTON — The 
jectives of the Democratic majority 
in Congress in any remedy of the 
accelerating farm problem were ex- 
posed last week 

Agriculture committees of 
chambers, as well as what is 
known as the “oversight’’ committee 
of the House committee on govern- 
mental operations possibly more 
properly known as the “hindsight” 
committee—are now sharp-shooting 
at U.S. Department of Agriculture 
administrative officials in an effort 
to build up political fire-wood for 
the campaign of 1960 

It may be appropriate to mention 
that congressional committees have 
appointed sub-committees which the 
main committee is pleased to call an 
‘oversight” committee, the purpose 
of which is to review the failings of 
the administrative acting 
under laws passed by Congress 

To this reporter, it more 
appropriate to call such committees 
“hindsight” committees since they, 
by their own actions, now are call- 
ing on the legislative carpet USDA 
administrative officials to account for 
their decisions under the vague and 
rubber-like provisions of the farm 
law, as in the case of USDA 

Paul C. Jones (D., Mo.), as head 
of an agriculture House committee 
that opened hearings last week, had 
said he expected the hearings on 
grain storage to be concluded in a 
short morning session of his sub- 
committee. It developed that the 
hearings were expanded to drag into 
the session the heated topic of rates 
and the cost of 


storage 


sterile ob- 


both 
1OW 


agencies 


seems 


storage 


grain 


for grain 
building 
Storage Costs 
He read from a paper not avail- 
able to the press questions as to cost 
of storage construction and payment 
of storage rates by USDA under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
and subsequently stated that he in- 
tended to call in the grain warehouse 
industry to testify before his com- 
mittee on the erection of 
storage facilities 
ate rate charges now 
the Uniform Grain 
ment 
The sub-committee 
terest in storage charges 
of warehouse construction 


cost of 
and to 


in effect 


substanti- 
undet 
Storage Agree- 
chairman's in- 
and cost 
belies his 
said 
would 


pre-hearing session wherein h¢ 
he expected that the hearing 
be promptly concluded. As mentioned 
he said that he would call in 
housemen to testify on storage 
struction costs and to support c 
of storage of government grain 
The Jones sub-committee in the 
House agriculture committee may 
represent a tough examination of the 
grain warehousing industry, particu- 
larly as regards storage charges 


ware- 
con- 


sts 


Views 

On the Senate side, this 
crust” body assumed a more 
view of farm problems as it heard 
spokesmen from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and those from 
the allied wheat leagues leagues 
which have accumulated a bank ac- 
count which would make the mouths 
of Tammany leaders in New York 
City or presidential aspirants from 


Senate 
‘upper- 
sedate 


By John Cipperly 


the Northwest, water freely set 
forth opinions on the extremely seri- 
ous wheat problem 

For the farm bureau, its spokes- 
man from Nebraska asserted that the 
AFBF wanted lowered levels of sup- 
port for wheat for the 1960 crop 
at fixed level of support based on 
the average market price for that 
crop of the preceding three years 
The AFBF joined in most others in 
refusing to give any secretary of 
agriculture, including Mr. Benson, 
discretionary authority to fix the 
level of support at 75 to 90% of the 
preceding three years’ national av- 
erage market price 

It is doubtful that any Congress 
would give such an outright grant 
of discretionary authority to any sec- 
retary of USDA. 

It now again seems probable that 
once the heat and fire is wasted, 
from the Senate side there will come 
a farm wheat bill which would lower 
the level of price support for wheat 
of the 1960 crop. It can pass and 
would be accepted by the White 
House. 


Small Grain Supports 

Recently, one of the sub-committees 
of the House agriculture committee 
approved a bill for full committee 
consideration—to the effect that 
USDA will be compelled to boost the 
price support level of small grains 
to a comparable level of price sup- 
port now available for corn 

The new acolyte of the farm bloc, 
Merwin Coad (D., Iowa) persuaded 
the sub-committee to request the 
full House agriculture committee to 
study an amendment to the farm 
law which would require USDA to 
maintain the price support for soy- 
beans at not than the level in 
effect for the 1958 crop. 

It should be mentioned that 
House agriculture committee hear- 
ings must be known, in radio and 
TV, as nothing less than “sustaining 
programs.” They do not have a cash 
sponsor except to the effect they 
may be re-elected back to the home 
constituents 

Congress wants to get all contro- 
versial items out of the way as the 
nation faces up to a most serious in- 
ternational struggle over world pow- 
er 

Committee 
tions are subordinated to 
tions if there is no war 

The probability is that there will be 
no war. International fencing will 
proceed 

Meanwhile, international trade de- 
velopments cast a shadow on do- 
mestic prices of feed and other com- 
modities. Also, barter deals are a 
ghostlike substance which may in- 
terfere with pricing 

One here may only suggest 
tion. USDA positions are firm 
not publicized 

USDA officials are also playing a 
political game for 1960. If a per- 
son is willing to accept this theory 
that all decisions now are based on 
the 1960 outlook, it must also be 
considered that probably none of the 
Benson staff, nor Mr. Benson him- 
self, will be on the scene here when 
it is probable that the next president 
will be a Republican 


less 


the 


and sub-committee ac- 
1960 elec- 


cau- 
but 


with 
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ing price through July 3 
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linseed oil equivalent to flaxseed pur 
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Processors 7 


period 


bushel of flax- 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Mr. Smith said. Some business is 
also anticipated from the Pacific 
Northwest since the seaway brings 


this region closer to Europe. Duluth 
may also become a service port for 
Alaska for the same reason, Mr. 
Smith disclosed. 

The success of grain shipping from 
Duluth will depend on the type of 
stevedoring companies that will come 
into the port, Mr. Smith said. There 
are_none in Duluth now that know 
how to fit an ocean vessel for grain 
cargo, he said, adding that some are 
coming by the end of April 


Mr. Smith concluded his remarks 
on grain shipping by asking if the 
grain elevators at Duluth are ready 


to load grain into ocean vessels. The 
between Great Lakes and 
ocean vessels will make new loading 
techniques necessary, he pointed cut. 

During the business session of the 
meeting P. E. Paquette, Osborne-Mc- 


difference 
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Food Industry Groups to Be Invited 
To Develop Public Education Program 


Millan Elevator Co., president of ti 
association, announced that Brool 
W. Fields, Jr., Burdick Grain Co., 

retiring as secretary of the organiz: 
tion. Pete Stallcop, executive secr« 
tary of the Northwest Country El 
vator Assn., is now learning the du 
ties of this office and, pending nomi 


nating committee approval, will as- 


sume them when Mr. Fields retires 
Mr. Paquette said. 


BREAD 's 





THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Steady to Higher 
Prices for Wheat 
Expected in April 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to higher wheat prices are expected 
in April, according to the monthly 
report on the Kansas agricultural 
situation that is prepared by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan 

A new record quantity of wheat 
placed under supports lends strength 
to prices under circumstances that 
otherwise would have resulted in 
lower price levels, the report said. A 
total of 603 million bushels of the 
1958 crop was placed under the sup- 
port program. In addition, about 790 
million bushels of old-crop wheat 
were under reseal or owned by the 
government. 





Some Redemption Seen 

It appears that some wheat now 
under supports may need to be re- 
deemed to meet requirements until 
the new harvest. This would imply a 
slightly higher price. Hard red win- 
ter wheat prices, however, will not 
share fully in this advance because 
of relatively large “free” supplies, the 
report continued 

The minimum support rate for the 
1959 wheat crop is $1.81 bu., national 
average. This was announced on May 
1, 1958, and may not be lowered 

Record supplies of wheat continue 
to dominate price patterns of the in- 
dustry. Supplies of old-crop wheat on 
hand when the 1959 harvest starts 
are expected to total 1,280 million 
bushels. This compares with annual 
within the U.S. of about 620 
million bushels and exports this crop 
year of 450 million. In other words, 
there is enough wheat on hand to 
last this country a full year and still 
have a nearly adequate reserve, the 
report pointed out. 


needs 


Feed Grain Situation 


Steady prices for feed grains are 
expected in April. Normally, prices 
strengthen at this time of year. How- 
ever, large supplies together with 
prices near effective support rates 
will limit seasonal increases this 
year, the report said. Farmers re- 


perted on March 1 plans for increas- 
ing acres planted to corn from 74.7 
million to 83.9 million acres and bar- 
ley from 16.3 million to 17.1 million 
acres were planned for 
oats and grain sorghum, along with 
soybeans. 

Corn supplies for the current feed- 
ing season which began last October 
imounted to nearly 5.3 billion bush- 
els. This is the first year supplies ex- 


Decreases 


ceeded 5 billion bushels. Increased 
utilization is in prospect; however, 
supplies have increased much more 
rapidly than has utilization. This will 
cause the largest carryover on rec- 
ord, about 1.8 billion bushels, next 
Oct. 1. 


Milo prices are expected to show 


only slight changes in April. Al- 
though prices remain somewhat be- 
low support rates, further increases 


are limited by large supplies 


WASHINGTON — Food industry 
organizations representing every 
phase of the production, processing 
and marketing of food products, will 
be invited to participate in the de- 
velopment of a coordinated public 
education program designed to in- 
crease public understanding of the 
story of food—‘from farm to table.” 

Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, outlined the new public relations 
effort, first of its kind ever developed 
by groups in and associated with the 
food industry, in a report to the 57 
sponsors of the 1958 national food 
conference, who had appointed a study 
committee to develop plans for fur- 
ther cooperative activity by food in- 
dustry organizations. 

Committee to Act 

A voluntary committee, to be 
known as the National Food Confer- 
ence, will develop industry themes 
and materials and will encourage 
sponsor organizations to incorporate 
these programs into their existing 
advertising, merchandising and edu- 
cational activities. 

The first major project to be spon- 
sored by the conference group will be 


a National Youthpower Congress, 
which will involve teen-agers in every 
state, youth leaders, parent groups 


and educators in examining the role 
of food in developing health, vigor 
and achievement. 

The program will include a series 
of local and state meetings beginning 
in the fall, to be followed by the con- 
gress early in 19€0. Supporting this 
program will be an intensive publici- 
ty campaign designed to focus the at- 
tention of American youth on the 
many facets of the story of food. 

Homer R. Davison, president of the 
American Meat Institute, is serving 
as chairman of a planning committee 
and 


now developing detailed plans 
meeting with representatives of na- 
tional youth organizations on pro- 


gramming. All sponsor organizations 
will be asked to participate in the or- 


ganization of the local, state and 
national aspects of this project. The 
committee expects to decide on the 


time and place of the congress next 
month. 
Objectives Cited 


Mr. Shuman, who serves as gen- 
eral chairman of the conference, re- 
ported that the program had been 


developed after a year's study of the 
problems which face every organiza- 
tion concerned with food. During this 
period, food industry leaders, educa- 
tors and mass media representatives 
were consulted. “We soon learned 
that the food industry has common 
problems shared by all its members 
and segments that could only be 
solved if all groups worked together 
toward common objectives. I believe 
that the National Food Conference 
concept answers this need and will 
receive the support of a united food 


industry,”’ said Mr. Shuman, adding 
that “We are not creating a new 
organization, but a means of coordi- 
nating our efforts and cooperating 


more closely in a continuing, year- 
around campaign of public educa- 
tion.” 

The objectives of the conference, 


Mr. Shuman said, will be to: 


Increase public understanding 

and appreciation of the total food 
industry, as it is represented in the 
cycle of food—-from farm to table 


3 Develop opportunities to enlarge 
— 


the market for farm products 
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within the boundaries of the public 
interest. 
Enhance the values that food 
represents in the public mind— 
values relating to cultural and nutri- 
tional, as well as economic considera- 
tions. 

In the process of developing the 
conference program, the planning 
committee first adopted a statement 
of problems shared in common by all 
food industry groups. This statement 
highlighted the lack of understanding 
of the economics of food, public indif- 
ference toward the nutritional and 
cultural values of food, the growing 
tendency of consumers to use food 
budget money for less essential goods 
and services and the need for better 
information on the wholesomeness 
and high quality of the American 
food supply to offset the unfounded 
claims of food faddists 

The united food industry program 
had its genesis in a series of meetings 
of food industry leaders which began 
in 1957. Out of these came the plan 
for the conference held in Washing- 
ton in February, 1958, which had as 
its theme: “Food Comes First.”’ Fol- 
lowing the Washington meeting 
“Food Comes First” activities were 
held in 46 states and many associa- 
tions and corporations developed 
comprehensive promotional programs 
utilizing the materials and theme of 
the February meeting. 


————- BREAD IS THE STAFF F — 


Corn Products Reports 
New Highs in Sales, 
Earnings in 1958 


NEW YORK — Corn Products Co 
had its “best year ever” in 1958, Wil- 
liam T. Brady, president, has report- 
ed to the company’s 61,000 stockhold- 
ers. In the company’s 52nd annual 
report, the first issued since last fall's 
merger, all figures presented are a 
consolidation of the performance of 


Best Foods, Inc., and Corn Products 
Refining Co. (See The Miller, Oct. 14 
1958, page 10.) 

On a worldwide basis, per share 


earnings were $3, compared with $2.88 
for the previous year. Domestic and 
Canadian earnings per common share 
reached a new high level last year 
Worldwide sales were $649,978,446 
compared with $612,279,304 for 1957 
Domestic and Canadian sales were 
$470,923,681, as against $449,259,683 


the previous year 

As the company moves into 1959, 
the report stated, working capital 
will permit continued emphasis on 


diversification and research, earnings 
are expected to reflect the improve- 
ments in processing techniques, and 
Corn Products’ progress is expected 
to more than match that of the 
few years 

Turning to plans for the future 
Mr. Brady predicted that “there will 
be new products; there will be more 
modern, more attractive packaging 
innovations to heighten the sales ap- 
peal of all our products; there will be 
a worldwide expansion of production 


last 


facilities and there will be further 
development of international mar- 
kets.” 

Looking to the year ahead, Mr 
Brady said, “We believe our new 


company has the prospect of an extra- 
ordinary future. 1959 will find it 
breaking new ground—literally and 
figuratively—in most every phase of 
its operations both in this country and 
overseas.” 
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money, Mr. Gehrig said, varying from 
$1 cu. ft. of air handled for cyclone 
type systems to $1.60 cu. ft. for sys- 
tems with cloth filters, both com- 
pletely installed. However, he believes 
modern dust collecting will pay for 
itself in less than five years by 

A. Saving of good mill stock, bet- 
ter yield 

B. Saving of fuel 

C. Saving of sweeping and clean up 

D. Less ash 

E. Less maintenance 

I. Helps condensation 

G. Small increase of capacity on 
account of stock, which means 
better sifting and less power require 
ments 

H. Better 

Donald S, Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive vice president and secretary of 
AOM, reported on the AOM 63rd an- 
international technical confer- 
ence and trade show, scheduled for 
May 11-14 at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


reduce 


cooler 


neighbor relations 


nual 


cago. He outlined the program and 
invited all interested persons to at- 
tend 

The Do-Maker Process was shown 
on film, It was presented by Robert 
Artz, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chi- 


cago. A luncheon concluded the meet- 
ing. Many delegates arrived in Battle 
Creek the day before the formal pro- 


gram, and toured the plant of the 
Kellogg Cereal Co. A party in the 
evening was presented by the allied 
trades. Mr. Artz is chairman of the 
District 3 allied group, and Henry 
Beechem, Beechem Laboratories, St 
Johns, Mich., heads the allied group 


n District No. 6 





AACC 
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Lawrence Zeleny, USDA, association 
past and R. M. Sandstedt 
f the Nebraska. Dr 
Zeleny the usefulness of sedi- 
nentation value as an index of mix- 
ing tolerance in early generation 
selections; Dr. Sandstedt in- 
method for the determina- 
starch damage in 


president 
University of 
extends 


wheat 
troduces 
lion of percent 
flour 

Feeds Session 


Featured at the meeting will be a 
ession dealing with cereals in feeds, 
presided over by H. E. Bechtel, direc- 
tor of feed research, GMI. Several 
papers are already scheduled: “Sam- 


anor 


aif 


Charles G, King 
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wae” 





A. L. Elder 


pling Techniques and Suggestions for 
Better Feed Quality Control” by A. 
B. Poundstone; “Statistical Quality 
Control Applied to Everyday Feed 
Manufacturing Operations” by Wal- 
ter A. Glista; “Influence of Pelleting 
Operations on Microingredients in 
Manufactured Feeds” by Robert C 
Wornick 

Another session will describe the 
activities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in the cereal field. A 
paper by Arnold J. Lehman will dis- 
cuss the adequacy of food-additives 
toxicity studies. Also contributing 
will be Franklin D. Clark on field ap- 
plications of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
meties Act, and Edwin P. Laug on 


radioactive contamination of grain 
and grain products 
Donald K. Dubois, Huron Milling 


division of the Hercules Powder Co., 
will lead the session on baking and 
bakery products. 

It is expected, though not yet con- 


firmed, that several foreign cereal 
chemists will attend and _ present 
papers: I. T. Rada of Hungary, Senor 


Quintari-Mari of the Laboratory of 
Cereal Investigations, Barcelona, 
Spain, and Dr. Holger-Jorgensen of 
Dansk Gaerings-Industri, Ltd., Co- 
penhagen, Denmark 

A session on grain and dry-milling 
technology under the direction of 
Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer, director of re- 
search at International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will underline the asso- 
ciation’s interest in cereals other 
than wheat. Handling the discussion 
on the various cereals are Dr. Schop- 
meyer, rye; S. F. Brockington, 
Quaker Oats Co. laboratories, oats; 
Eric Kneen, Kurth Malting Co., bar- 
lev; Robert Mickus of the Rice Grow - 
ers Association of California, rice, 
and R. L. Terrell, soybeans 

Dr. Majel M. MacMasters, 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division, USDA, Peoria, IIL, 
will preside over one of several ses- 
grain. She will develop the 
discussion on grain structure and 
grain constituents. Following will be 
the wet-milling industry with John 
T. Gocdwin, Jr., technical director 
Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, presiding; grain. sanitation, 
guided by W. H. Schoenherr; and 
grain drying with Dr. John A. Shel- 
lenberger of Kansas State College in 
charge, rounding out this series of 
nearly 20 papers dealing with grains 

The meeting's theme will be fur- 
ther emphasized by two sessions on 
cereals in foods, and chemicals from 
cereals by microorganisms. The first, 
led by Dr. Robert A. Larsen of the 
Pillsbury Co., will include four 


North- 


sions on 


papers of practical value. John R. 
Matchett will preside over a session 
reporting on such subjects as micro- 
bial polymers, fermentation acids, 
vitamins, and antibiotics. 

The meeting host is the associa- 
tion’s Chesapeake Section. General 
chairman for local arrangements is 
Kenton L. Harris of FDA. A program 
has also been organized for the 
ladies. 


GREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rio Mill Incurs Loss, 
But Reports Better 
Profit Picture 


LONDON—Rio de 
Mills & Granaries, 
controlled company 
ters in London, has decided not to 
pay a dividend for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1958. Last year the 
firm paid 4%. The company 
tained a group loss of $1,047,200 for 
the year’s operations, against a profit 
of $1,254,400 last year. 

However, the directors report that 





Janeiro Flour 
Ltd., a British- 
with headquar- 


SUS- 


the operation returned to a _ profit- 
earning basis during the first five 
months of the current fiscal year. 
The firm has three mills with a 
total capacity of 2,200 tons a day 
(Brazilian government rating). Moin- 


ho Ingles in Rio de Janeiro was 
started up in 1888 and was one of 
the first roller mills in the world 
It is at present one of the largest 
mills in the city. Moinho da Bahia 
was the first extension of the com- 
pany’s milling side. Only half the 
building was occupied at first, but 


after World War II the second half 
of the building was equipped to pro- 
vide a completely new mill. The third 
plant, Moinho Paranaense, is a suc- 
cessor to several other mills on the 
same site. The plant is in two sec- 
tions, the first, completed in the late 


1940’s retains the bucket elevator 
system, but the second section is en- 
tirely pneumatic and dates from 
1953. 


The mills are equipped with ma- 
chinery supplied by Henry Simon 
Ltd., the British milling machinery 
firm 

In addition to flour, 
animal feeds, and 
macaroni, and has interests in the 
textile and warehousing industries 


the firm 
biscuits 


pro- 
duces 


BREAD 


GMI Buys Plant 
In West Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., has purchased a 133,000-sq. ft 
plant on an 18.6-acre tract in West 
Chicago, A. Z. Kouri, executive vice 
president, has announced 

Formerly owned by the Admiral 
Corp., the facility will be converted 
into a specialty mix plant for con- 
sumer food items, Mr. Kouri said. He 
indicated that existing GMI 
food products would be processed in 
the new plant but that production 
would be centered mostly on new 
products still in the research stages 

Building, remodeling and _ installa- 
tion of new processing equipment will 
be done this spring and summer. The 
new plant is not expected to be in 
operation until sometime in the fall 
West Chicago is about 30 miles due 
west of the city of Chicago 


S THE STAFF F re 


General Mills, 


some 


BREAC s STAFF Fu 


Dividend Demme’ ; 


ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of the Ralston Purina Co., at its 
quarterly meeting in St. Louis, March 
27, declared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable June 11, to shareholders of 
record on May 21 
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Advertisements in this department are 


15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 


20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your millin 
equipment and properties large or smal 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate personal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 


items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. JA 8-2132 


Okiahoma City, Okla. 











Growers’ Secretary 
Sees Pacific Northwest 


White Wheat in India 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Pacific North- 
west white wheat unloading in India 
was examined recently by Ivan Pack- 
ard, Ritzville, Wash., presently on a 
temporary assignment in that coun- 
try. Mr. Packard, executive secretary 
of the Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, is the wheat growers 
representative to the U.S. Small In- 
dustries Trade Fair currently under 
way at Calcutta. Washington grow- 
ers have developed a wheat promo- 
tional exhibit at the fair for expand- 
ing use of their product in that coun- 
try 

Mr. Packard reports it takes about 
145 days for a ship to move from the 
U.S. to India with a wheat 
Before most ships can enter the port 
at Calcutta, about one-third of the 
ship is unloaded elsewhere, due to 
the draft of the river 

During three days of Mr. Packard's 
inspection, six ships loaded with Pa 
cific Northwest wheat unloaded at 
Calcutta. Some of these ships were 
loaded at Longview, Wash. The ships 
loaded in about six hours on the west 
t takes 6 to 10 days to dis 
charge cargo in India 
there are no automatic unloading fa- 
Calcutta all of the wheat 
is sacked in the hold, craned to the 

f temporary storage and ship- 


cargo of 


shallow 


coast but 


the Because 


cilities at 


dock for 
ment to the mills 

Unlike the modern that 
are used to load and discharge wheat 
in the U.S., all of the wheat in India 
is unloaded by barefooted workers 


facilities 


with a bucket and a sack 
Temperatures dockside will range 

from 100 to 115 degrees and with 

humidity of about 95. Mr. Packard 


found the grain in good condition but 
with high moisture content. He was 
informed by dock that two 
shiploads have been received recent- 
ly with 10 moisture content, while 
most all other are of 12 to 
14 moisture 


officials 


cargoes 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."-—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 





or provincial location and 
: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 





vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


® The library, for reference and research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . 


Miller 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher doe 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 23 Entoleter Division 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 17 Evans Milling Co., Inc 


Amber Milling Division 20 Fant Milling Co 
Amendt Milling Co 23 Farquhar Bros 
American Cyanamid Co. .... Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 
American Flours, Inc 22 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 
American Molasses Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Nulomoline Div Fiexo Products, Inc 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Flour Mills of America 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc Fiynn, John M., Co 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless Fode, Troels : 
Products Corp Forster Mfg. Co 
Association of Mill & Elevator Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd 
Mutual Insurance Companie Foster & Felter Co aon 
Atkinson Milling Co 25 Franco, Francis M 
Fuller Co 
Bartlett & Co 13 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 16 
Bay State Milling Co 

Beardstown Millis 24 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co it 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Bake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 24 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 


Globe Milling 


General American 
Transportation Corp 
General Mills, 
Gillespie Bros., 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 


Inc Cover 
Ltd 


° 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 


» shag ETP ° Al Alben Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
8 hy _" F Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
+ sdb ve Hu sogp Granu-fiow Systems, inc 
ee ee Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Buhler Mills, Inc 23 Greenbank, H & Sons 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co 4 woe , 

Green's Milling Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 33 Gri ling & Verkle 
Burke, E. J., & Co 32 es y 


Burrus Mills, Inc I 


Habel, Armbruster & 


Larsen Co 


Cahokia Flour Co A h 
Calhoun Beach Hotel H+ ne bg — digg 
Cargill Inc 24 : A j 
Garson, Robert. & Go.. Lid ER edly gg ~n Tyg 
Centennial Mills, Inc 21 Sellen Guavevicn Go 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Chagos ‘Vien Ltd Hotel Sherman 

arlick, r onat 
Chase Bag Co 27 Hubbard Milling Co 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 26 
Checkerboard Grain Co 
Church & Dwight 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


24 


4 
30 
27 


24 
22 
13 


27 


30 


27 
27 


La Grange Mills 2! 
Leake of the Woods Mig 


Co., Ltd 28 
Leitte, E. H., Co : 
'& 


Lexington Mil Elevator 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. 21! 
Loken & Co. . 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. . 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. . 16 


McCabe Grain Co 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd ae 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud > 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 28 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 33 
Mennel Milling Co 

Merck & Co., Inc 

M'AG Northamerica, Inc 

Miller Publishing Co., The .. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 16 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 26 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co , 

Morrison Milling Co 26 
Morten Milling Co 26 


Mycroft Press 


Nappanee Mig. Co 
National Yeast Corp : 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co 
New Era Milling Co \ 
Norenberg & Belshe'm 
Norris Grain Co 26 
Norton, Willis, Co 26 
Nor-Vell, inc 
Novadel Flour Service Division 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Cover 3 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 30 
Oklahoma Fiour Millis Co 25 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp 
Osieck & Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals enaaes 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros. 


Penn, William, Flour Co. .. 32 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 
Pillman & Phillips 33 


Pillsbury Co., The 
Prater Pulverizer Co 
Pratt, Cc 


Quaker Oats Co 20 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Rei Wing Milling Co 26 
Reilly, John 
Republic Fiour Mills 
Richardson, James, & 

Sons, Ltd 30 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 29 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 


Rodney Milling Co 
Runciman Milling Co 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russe.!-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. . 


St. Louis Fiour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shietds-Theis 

Grain Co er ; 
Skandinavisk Me!l-Ilmport 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney Fiour, Feed 

& Grain, Ltd viel 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co 4 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S$. R., Co 
Sturtevant Mili Co 
Superior Separator Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ... . 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. ... . 
Toledo Scale Co. .......... 
Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handei N. V 

Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. V 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P ° 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc. ere. 
Weber Fiour Mills Co 
Weller, B. |., Co 
Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Co 
West Viraginia Pulp & 
Paver Co 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R., Mill 
Supply Co : sacleldaaiarttad 
Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


18 
18 
33 


36 
32 


22 


25 
20 
33 
33 


30 
18 





Cohen, Felix, N. V 33 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 33 Industrial Processes, Inc 
Coleman, David, In 32 inter-Continental Grain Co 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 23 International Mig. Co...Cover 
»lumbia-Southern Chemical nternational Paper Co 
Corp Interstate Grain Corp 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 14 
Continental Grain Co 2! Jackson. Gilbert. Co Inc 
Corralloy Tool Co. . . Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. . Jennison. W. J.. Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp Jewell. L. @.. & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
DCA Food Industries. Inc Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Dannen Mills. Inc 24 Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co 
Day Company ; ; Justesen, Brodr ‘ 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co | Kansas Milling Co 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Kelly-Erickson Co 
Doty Technical Laboratories Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Dowagiac Mig. Co ‘ Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kimpton, W. S.. & Sons 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 
Eastern Canada Fiour Kiwi Coders Corp 
Mills Ltd Knappen Milling Co 
Eckhart Milling Co 26 Koerner, John & Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kwik Lok Corp 
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Ulcers often come from mountain- 
climbing over molehills 


¢¢ ¢ 


A wedding ring may not be as tight 
as a tourniquet but it certainly stops 
the circulation. 


Women come in four general spec- 
ifications: Thin, medium, plump, and 
‘Get a load of her!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Take your choice: Be an old maid 
and look for a husband every day or 
marry and look for him every night 


¢¢ ¢ 

One supervisor was telling an- 
other, “When I walk through the 
typist section I feel like a piece of 
uranium approaching a whole battery 
of geiger counters.’ 

“What do you mean?” the other 
man asked. ‘The closer I get the fast- 
er they click!” 

¢¢ ¢@ 

“Is this Peabody, Finchley, Long- 
worth, and Fitzgerald?” 

“Yes, this is Peabody, Finchley, 
Longworth, and Fitzgerald.” 

“I want to speak to Mr. Smith.” 

¢*¢?¢ 

The big city reporter stopped at a 
little rural newspaper office. During 
the conversation he asked the elderly 
editor, ‘“‘How do you manage to keep 
your circulation the same all year 
‘round in a town where the people 
know what everyone else is doing?’ 

The country editor grinned a little 
and replied, “They read the paper 
each week to see who's been caught 


at it.” 

“He's not as big a fool as he used 
to be.” 

Getting wiser?” 

‘No, thinner.” 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuriIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRA 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Main Office 
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St. Joseph, 
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BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay St 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment produc 


services 


For unif 1e production of flours to forn 


drier, mature, mor machinable it uses the Dyox® Process 
the unique I which g I 


applies the ¢g 


gas i itu, and 


Novadelox », tn 


Bay State know 
' } 


ing Dusiness wit 


} 
a 


Bay St te 
W&T Flout 


advantages of 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“T Brought 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour-have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 





the Bread!”’ 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bead. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday ... even 
better tomorrow. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 








